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WASHINGTON—Fertilizer author- 
ations totaling $1,100,000 for Viet- 
bm and changes in specifications for 
rtilizer to Korea as part of the 
'§ aid program have been an- 
munced by International Coopera- 
on Administration. 


The Vietnam authorizations are 
500,000 for nitrogenous fertilizer, 
300,000 for potash and $300,000 for 
phosphates and mixed fertilizers. 
ontract period for all three au- 
horizations ends Dec. 31, and term- 
nal delivery date is next Feb. 28. 
The procurement source for all is 
world wide. 


Changes in specifications for the 
pply of fertilizer to Korea were 
nounced by the Office of Small 
usiness of ICA. 


The requirement for 130,000 metric 
ns ammonium sulfate (20-21% N), 
equal, has been divided into five 
eptable types. Listed by the au- 
horities are (a) ammonium sulfate 
20-21%: N), 30,000 metric tons or 
hore; (b) urea (42-46% WN), 30,000 
ns maximum; (c) ammonium ni- 
ate (33-36% N), 30,000 tons max- 
mum; (d) calcium ammonium ni- 
ate (20-21% N), 30,000 tons max- 


Notes 
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(A Grants Vietnam $1,100,000 
Authorization; Korea 
Specifications Changed 


imum, and (e) ammonium sulfate ni- 
trate (26% N) 10,000 tons maximum. 


The buyer is the office of supply 
of the government of the Republic 
of Korea which is located at Seoul. 
The material may be supplied on a 
world wide basis. 


Specifications and conditions may 
be obtained from the Korean Em- 
bassy, 2322 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington. 

The U.S. authorities also state that 
a further provision has been added 
to the terms and conditions. In re- 
spect of barter provision it is stated 
that in the case of tie bids, all other 
conditions being equal, awards will 
be made to bidders having barter 
agreements with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Bidders having such 
agreements must state the fact in 
their bids, 

The closing date for bids is Oct. 19. 


Shell Chemical 
Announces Increase 
In Endrin Supply 


NEW YORK—Endrin supplies were 
substantially increased when addi- 
tional ‘manufacturing facilities were 
recently completed, F. W. Hatch, 
manager of the agricultural chemi- 
cals division of Shell Chemical Corp., 
announced Oct. 13. 

Endrin, a stereoisomer of dieldrin, 
has been used for the control of cot- 
ton and tobacco insects since its in- 
troduction two years ago. It has also 
shown good results in controlling in- 
sects affecting sugar beets and cab- 
bage seedlings, Mr. Hatch said. Manu- 
facturing facilities are located at 
Shell Chemical’s Denver plant. 


Umbaugh to Build 
New Fertilizer 


Plants in Colorado 


MEMPHIS—Plans for construction 
of three fertilizer plants costing 
approximately $10,000,000 at Walsen- 
burg, Colo., were announced here last 
week by Raymond Umbaugh, pres- 
ident of Umbaugh Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. 

The plants, producing anhydrous 
ammonia, phosphoric acid and, am- 
monium sulfate phosphate, will be 
built by Umbaugh Chemicals, Inc., a 
Colorado subsidiary of Umbaugh Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co., but will be 
operated by the parent company. 


Mr. Umbaugh was unable to dis- 
close production capacity but said 
in the industry they would be de- 
scribed as a medium sized opera- 
tion. 


Preliminary surveying work on the 
168-acre tract already is underway, 
and ground breaking is expected to 
be in about two weeks. The site was 
subleased from Cotarco, Inc. 

Mr. Umbaugh said the production 
of pelleted ammonium sulfate phos- 
phate and phosphoric acid is expect- 
ed to begin next March or April, 
while the manufacture of anhydrous 
is scheduled for January, 1957. 

Two thirds of the production of 
anhydrous ammonia and phosphoric 
acid will be used for direct liquid soil 
application, with the remainder going 
into the production of ammonium sul- 
fate phosphate. 


The plants, to be of the most 
modern construction, will use coal 
(Continued on page 8) 


National Average Corn 
Support Set at $1.58 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
11 that the national average sup- 
port price for 1955 crop corn will be 
$1.58 bu. 


Progress Noted in 
Development of 
Canadian Potash 


425,000 Tons a Year 
Output Seen by 1958; 
U.S. Market Eyed 


TORONTO—Reports indicate that 
considerable progress has been made 
in the work of developing the ex- 
tensive potash resources of Saskatch- 
ewan. Two companies, one American 
and the other Canadian, have com- 
pleted plans to mine the potash. 

Potash Co. of America is mining at 
Patience Lake, about 14 miles east 
of Saskatoon, and Western Potash 
Co., Ltd., the Canadian firm, is oper- 
ating at Unity, about 120 miles west 
of Saskatoon, 


It is estimated by 1958 when full 
production has been reached the 
(Continued on page 8) 


J. R. Simplot Co. 
Buys Nebraska 


Fertilizer Firm 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—The pur- 
chase of the Platt Valley Fertilizer 
Co. plant at Scottsbluff, Neb. has 
been announced by the J. R. Simp- 
lot Co., an Idaho corporation. 

W. Grant Kilbourne, vice president 
of Simplot and general manager of 
the fertilizer division, announced 
that the Scottsbluff operation of 
Curry Chemical Division of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. has been purchased 
by Simplot. 

Policies and personnel of the com- 
pany will remain intact. A Simplot 
manager, C. E. Brissenden, will take 
over the operation, however. The 
Platt Valley name and brand will be 
maintained. 


Pertilizce -§ 


New Methods More Than Double 
Corn Yields in Minnesota Test 


RED WING, MINN.—Raising corn by modern methods more than 
doubled yields and nearly tripled returns over methods used 30 years ago in 
a demonstration,. “Corn—Yesterday and Today,” on the Walter and Paul 


Wenzel farm near here this year. 


Results of this demonstration of the value of agricultural research were 
reported Oct. 7 in a special field day held on the farm. 


Corn on the “corn today” plot was raised under the most modern 
methods; corn on the adjoining “corn yesterday” plot under methods 
common 80 years ago, according to Arnold Wiebusch, Goodhue 
County soils agent, who was in charge of the demonstration. 


Working with Mr. Wiebusch and the Wenzels were G. J. Kunau, Goodhue 
County agent; Harold Jones, University of Minnesota extension soils specialist, 
and Edwin Jensen, University of Minnesota extension agronomists 

“Corn today” showed its superiority to “corn yesterday” in many impor- 


tant respects including the following: 


Higher yields, 123 bu. an acre compared to 59 bu. This difference 
is illustrated in the two accompanying photos. Paul Wenzel is on the 
left with the “corn yesterday” yield and Mr. Wiebusch on the right 


with the “corn today” yield. 


Greater returns, $90 per acre compared to $35. Yields were so much 
higher that they offset the higher cost of production per acre which was $39 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Plea Made for More 
Radio Frequencies 
For Mining Industry 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—The need for 
allocation of adequate industrial fre- 
quencies to the mining industry for 
radio communication was underlined 
here Oct. 12 by J. G. Ivy, general en- 
gineering section head for the engi- 
neering division of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp,, Chicago. 

Speaking at a session on open-pit 
mining during the 1955 convention of 
the American Mining Congress, Mr. 
Ivy described a radio communications 
system used by International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. in its phos- 
phate mining operations in Florida 
and stressed its contribution to oper- 
ations efficiency. 

The radio system has been in use 
at the corporation’s phosphate mines 


in the vicinity of Bartow, Fla., since 
1950 and has increased International’s 
earnings by saving money and lower- 
ing production costs. . 

Thirty five mobile units are utilized, 
and several systems are operated on 
two radio frequencies. The first fre- 
quency ties together maintenance, 
mining, milling and staff depart- 
ments. Four spot networks operated 
on a second frequency in the low 
power radio band serve the communi- 
cation needs of small working teams 
in the field. 


Oklahoma Plant Food 
Group Schedules Meeting 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa Plant Food Educational Society, 
Inc., will meet at the Memorial Union 
Bldg. at Oklahoma A&M College here 
Nov. 29-30. Topics of interest to deal- 
ers will be stressed. 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield .. 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
—_ of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
gures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
1953. 420 Pages $6.00 the relation between crops and soils, 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
.. yield prospects of crop plants... 
. soil management . . 
Soil conservation . . . organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Evanston, Ill. 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 
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- mechanical operations 


Nitrogen as a Regulator of 
Plant's Ability to Obtain 


Other Nutrients in the So 


(except for vetch) lower cation ¢ 
change capacities of their root 
than plants grown in Solutions 
medium nitrogen. Also, plan 
grown in high nitrogen System 
contained more nitrogen and hg 
higher exchange capacity value 
than those grown with medi 

nitrogen. The legumes—especialy 
vetch—were somewhat er ratig 
probably because they are able 
obtain nitrogen from the air, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author of this article, Dr. E. 
O. McLean, is associate agronomist 
at the University of Arkansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Al- 
though a little on the technical side, 
the article shows how nitrogen appli- 
cation may affect the ability of 
plants to compete with each other 
and the soil for phosphate, —. 
calcium and magnesium. 
therefore of interest to people How much the added nitrogen j 
throughout the fertilizer industry. | CTeased the cation exchange capagj 
Material contained in this feature ap- of the roots varied with the crop. 
peared in the fall issue of Arkansas | the case of oats, the cation exchan 


ea capacity was increased by 40% frg 
Research. the low to the high nitrogen levé 


Charles E, Du 


-| For corn the increase was abolliiegER COMPLET! 

A plant’s ability to obtain nu- | 30%; and for the other crops, exce Corp, Los Ang 
trients from the soil seems to depend | vetch, it was roughly 10%. The an a merger wit 
on a trait of its roots called “cation | sults with the two plantings of buclillijuggan Co., Pomot 
exchange capacity.” This character- wheat suggest that these increas Cal. distributors ‘ 
istie of roots results from the pre- | would be still greater with old als, Mr. Duggan 
sence of negative charges at on near | Plants. However, this remains to (Mba to supervise th 


the root surface. These negative | determined. 
charges are capable of attracting and An increase in the cation exchang 
holding positively charged particles | capacity of roots increases their con 
much like a small magnet attracts | petitive ability to obtain the divale 


pt 


p Morris Give 


iron filings. cations calcium and magnesium. pacco Researcl 
Plant roots generate hydrogen ions | has already been mentioned that sud Caroli 

(cations) in their internal growth | an increase also aids in the relea North a 

processes. These non-nutrient cations | and uptake of extra phosphate. GANBALEIGH, N.C. — 


may be exchanged or swapped to the 
soil for nutrient cations such as nitro- 
gen (as ammonium), potassium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and to some ex- 
tent phosphate. 

This cation exchange .capacity 
varies greatly with different crops. 
Generally, roots of the grasses and 
cereals have lower exchange capa- 
cities than those of legumes. In grass- 
legume mixtures, the legume is more 
competitive for calcium, while the 


the other hand, the increase in e 
change capacity decreases the roof 
ability to take from the soil a mon 
valent cation such as potassium. 


This decreased ability to absort 
potassium might well be one reasor 
why more potash fertilizer often is 
needed for maximum yields 0 
crops when high rates of nitroge 
have been applied (aside from th 
fact that the extra roots and top: 
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grass is more competitive for potas- | PF oduced would require more poHh. poport N. DuP 
sium. In certain grass-legume mix- | tassium.) nt in charge of Rese 
tures, the potassium content of the The cereals were affected more is, Inc., presente 
legume cannot be maintained with | the extra nitrogen than were tiq™mmtto L. L. Ray, a 


moderate potash applications because other crops tested. This may be sig 
of competition from the grass. Also, nificant in small grain-legume 1 
roots of higher exchange capacity grass-legume mixtures. The compat 
are able to release phosphate present bility in such ibetares is affecte 
in slowly available forms and take by the crops chosen. Those mo 
it up more readily than can roots | nearly alike in the cation exchan 
with low-exchange capacity. capacities of their roots are less con 


Soil particles likewise have nega- petitive for potassium, and thus mor 
tive charges on their surfaces. compatible. 


Thus, plant roots and soil particles rted on cereal: 
compete with each other for the for all 


nutrient cations in the soil. ‘grasses, it appears that applyin 


Recent studies made at the Arkan- | Mitrogen to a grass-legume mixture 
sas Experiment Station with some would make the crops even more 


cellor at North | 
lege, who accepted 
Tobacco Researc 


ules Powder 
Build Technice 
ation Cent 


ILMINGTON—He 
has announced tha 
technical inform: 
‘Experiment Stat 
to cost approxi 


20 crops, showed that the more nitro- compatible. Why? The cation ¢x#@™Mhen completed, th 
gen the root contains, the higher its change capacities of their roots of floor space in 
cation ‘exchange capacity. This sug- | Would be made even more nearly@® will make it p 
gested that changing the nitrogen alike and there would be less ten- z in one locatic 
content of roots by restricting or in- | demey:for the grass to “hog” theiiMercules’ technical 


potassium away from the legume. 


Full significance of these result 
awaits further study, but it is evidem 
that nitrogen may affect the abilit 
of plants to compete for other esse 
tial elements. 


bn. In addition, it 
friment Station’s 
resent contains 
ecules’ technical 
provides many 
ical staff of the F 
and other com 


creasing the supply of nitrogen 
might reduce or increase their ex- 
change capacities. 

To test this idea, plants were grown 
in gravel cultures bathed with solu- 
tions of various nitrogen levels. The 
crops were then harvested, the cation 


exchange capacities of their roots WLEDGE NEEDED Bi, more than 
and the roots and tops the - fart b 
analyzed for total nitrogen. of nitrogen materials letters ang 


how they work in the soil hasn’t kep 
pace with their use in Iowa, accord 
ing to Joe Stritzel, Iowa State © 
lege extension agronomist. 


‘The results (summarized in the 
table) show that plants grown in 
low nitrogen cultures had less 
nitrogen in both tops and roots and 


several thousar 
each year. The 
translating si 
Personnel. 


7 Im 
Measurements of Seedlings Grown in Gravel Cu portant C 
o—————Crops used and number of days grown peal Carolir 
Measurements and Oats Corn Buckwheat Cotton Vetch Boy) 
nitrogen level (15) (15) (15) (38) (25) (26) m LUMBIA SC 
Cation exchange capacity* 
Low nitrogen** .......... 17.7 21.6 41.6 46.8 44.7 52.4 a 
Medium nitrogen** 21.0 24.6 42.4 49.6 45.9 48.20 
High nitrogen** .......... 24.4 27.4 44.0 61.8 50.0 50.3 
% nitrogen in roots 3.93 
Low nitrogen ............. 1.29 1.61 2.00 2.13 2.35 4.72 424 
Medium nitrogen ......... 1.51 1.75 2.05 2.50 2.65 4.69 421 
High nitrogen ...........- 2.14 1.96 2.25 2.77 3.03 5.24 
% nitrogen in tops 7.18 
Low nitrogen ............ 3.50 3.16 1.98 1.79 4.84 6.57 710 
Medium nitrogen ......... 4.15 3.21 2.41 2.41 5.39 66000 on 
High nitrogen ........... 5.08 3.84 3.00 3.32 6.40 7.33 ," 


*Measured in milliequivalents per 100 grams of dry roots. on 
**% normal, normal and twice normal nitrogen (nitrate) levels of % Hoagland soluti 
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Charles E, Duggan 


COMPLETED — Plant 
1 Corp. Los Angeles, recently 
pleted a merger with the Charles 
puggan Co. Pomona and River- 

Cal. distributors of agricultural 
‘ ais, Mr. Duggan has been re- 
od to supervise the Pomona Di- 


p Morris Gives 
acco Research Grant 


North Carolina State 


ALEIGH, N.C. — Philip Morris, 
has presented a $10,000 grant in 
mort of an expanded tobacco re- 
rch program to the Agricultural 
boriment Station of North Caro- 
State College. : 
e grant is part of Philip Morris 
b range program to expand agri- 
ral and scientific research, under 
ch the cigarette company also is 
an active supporter and a mem- 
of the Tobacco Industry Research 
nmittee. 

br. Robert N. DuPuis, Vice Pres- 
nt in charge of Research for Philip 
is, Inc, presented the $10,000 
nt to L. L. Ray, assistant to the 
cellor at North Carolina State 
lege, who accepted it on behalf of 
ir Tobacco Research Fund, 


Powder Co. 
Build Technicai 
ation Center 


ILMINGTON—Hercules Powder 
has announced that it will build a 
technical information center at 
Experiment Station, Lancaster 
me to cost approximately $1,000,- 


fen completed, the 35,000 square 
of floor space in the new struc- 
P Will make it possible to cen- 


Hercules’ technical information di- 
bn. In addition, it will include the 
friment Station’s library which 
Mesent contains 10,000 volumes. 
rcules’ technical information di- 
me Provides many services for the 
ical staff of the Experiment Sta- 
and other company units. It 
"s more than 500 scientific 
7,000 bound journals, 
hlains a correspondence file of 
M letters, and receives and in- 
several thousand technical re- 
each year. The division also pro- 


P @ translating service for tech- 
Personne], 


Important Crop 


Carolina County 


| LUMBIA, S.C.—Fish are becom- 
me” increasingly important “crop” 
County farmers. 
- 3 ponds built under super- 
4 the Soil Conservation Serv- 
- fertilized with 8-8-4 fertilizer 
ml Went nearly 95,000 bream 
wae by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
> tegen Ponds will be stocked 
1,000 bream per acre, and 
Spring with 100. bass per acre. 


in one location all facilities 


Fertilizer Investment 
Survives Bad Crop Years, 
Says Missouri Agronomist 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Fertilizer is one 
farm investment that can survive bad 
cropping weather one year and come 
back the next to build high yields 
and profits, according to George 
Smith of the University of Missouri 
soils department. 


Mr. Smith points out that fer- 
tilizer’s carry-over value was shown 
in this year’s wheat crop on some 
Missouri farms. In some cases, up 
to 50 bu. wheat was harvested on 
land where corn was burned out 
by drouth last year. 


Even though last year’s corn crop 
was a complete failure on some farms 
in 1954, he says, the fertilizer used 


on it will be paid for by the increase’ 


in wheat yields this year. Fertilizer 
is definitely not a one-year proposi- 
tion, Its residual value can pay divi- 
dends for several years. 


Mr. Smith reports that one of fer- 
tilizer’s greatest potentials in Mis- 
souri is on grass. Good quality timo- 
thy, with high protein content, cut 
four times a year for hay can take 
from the soil as much as 150 lb. 
nitrogen, 60 lb. phosphate, and 110 Ib. 
potash. That is about equal to the 
nutrient removal of a 100-bu. corn 
crop. 


Six Companies Named 
To NPFI Membership 


WASHINGTON — The executive 
committee of the National Plant Food 
Institute has unanimously elected six 
fertilizer companies to membership in 
the Institute. They are: 

Freeport Sulphur Co., New York; 
National By-Products, Inc., Fertilizer 
Division, Des Moines; Potash Import 


& Chemical Corp., New York; J. R. ° 


Simplot Co., Fertilizer Division, Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Synthetic Fertilizer & 
Chemicals, Inc., New York, and 
Woonsocket (R.I.) Color & Chemical 
Co. 
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Spruce Control Spray 
Program Completed 

In Colorado Forests 


DURANGO, COLO.—Gordon Gray, 
forest supervisor, has reported that 
spruce beetle control spray projects 
in San Juan forests are about com- 
pleted. 

He said 293,000 trees were treated 
in the control program, and that 
61,337 badly infected trees were cut 
down and logged. About 693,000 gal. 
beetle-killing spray were used in the 
program, 


North Carolina Sales 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Ferilizer sales in 
North Carolina during August totaled 
15,575 tons, compared with 20,377 
tons in August last year, the state 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. July sales this year were 12,- 
417 tons, a gain from sales of 9,205 
tons in July, 1954. 


ANOTHER GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


Now there’s a new giant servant . . . PCA’s 

new giant ore bin, more than 1,000 feet 
underground, the only underground ore bin in 
North America with a rotary plow feeder. 
Specially designed by PCA’s engineers, planned 
by the PCA team, this bin and its revolutionary 
feeder will smooth and increase the flow of 

ore for the production of the potash that 

serves American agriculture. 


ANY OF AMERICA 
POTASH NEW MEXICco. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, en 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Fiowers and Fruit Trees 


Damaged by Hornets 

BLACKSBURG, VA. — European 
hornets are causing severe damage 
to lilacs and some fruit trees in the 
Richmond area. Arthur P. Morris, 
associate entomologist at. VPI, says 
the hornets are eating the bark off 
the branches, sometimes girdling the 
branches. They also are eating the 
insides out of apples, leaving only a 
hull. Many reports have been received 
from the counties around Richmond, 
as well as from other parts of the 
state. 


White peach scales also are dam- 
aging lilacs, and red-humped cater- 
pillars are troublesome on willows, 
abandoned apple trees and other 
trees. It is so late in the season, 
however, that the control of any 


POTASH 


‘Agricultural Muriate 
95-98% KCI, 
‘Chemical Muriate 99.5% KCl, 


BORAX 


technical 99.5% NaoB,Q; + 10H:O0 
- in coarse and fine granular 
.and powdered grades 
PYROBOR®— Dehydrated Borax 
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Pentahydrate Borax 


SODA ASH 


Sodium Carbonate, 
technical $9.2% Na.CO; 
58% Na2O in 
granular and fine 
granular grades 


Producers also of — BROMINE CHEMICALS, and a d 


types of caterpillars feeding on the 
foliage of deciduous trees is not 
recommended. This is also the 
wrong time of year to control white 
peach scale. 


Insects damaging cereal and forage 
crops are at a low ebb. However, al- 
falfa weevils are again becoming ac- 
tive and some larvae will become evi- 
dent on alfalfa in infested areas. 
Damage may not be heavy enough to 
warrant control measures this fall, 
but controls are expected to be need- 
ed next spring. 

Various insects are damaging truck 
crops in Southeastern Virginia. Beans, 
both snap and lima, are being dam- 
aged by Mexican bean beetles, bean | 
leaf beetles, corn earworms, salt- 
marsh caterpillars, woolly bear cater- 
pillars, and cutworms. The main in- 
sect on kale, collards and similar 


Offices: | 3030 ae 
es: West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
and Sulphate 95-98% 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
K2SO, 214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
’ Export Division | 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Plants | Trona and Los Angeles, California; 


San Antonio, Texas 


Sodium Sulphate 
Anhydrous, 97.0% 
Na2$O, minimum, in 


SALT CAKE 


regular and industrial 


crops at this time is the cabbage 
looper, while pickle worms are still 
causing varying degrees of injury to 
cueumbers. 


Wisconsin Stored Grain 
Threatened by Pests 


MADISON, WIS—Bran bugs and 
other insects have been making a 
strong attack on stored grain in 
many Wisconsin areas during the 
past month, according to Leo Ley, 
state ASC program specialist, and 
E. H. Fisher, University of Wisconsin 
insect control specialist. 

Dr. Fisher points out that since 
these insects are very small they 
sometimes go unnoticed. However, if 
they aren’t checked they can make 
grain unsalable under the federal 
clean grain program. 


Corn Borer Damage 
Reported in Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—With increased 
corn and grain sorghum acreages in 
Arizona, insect problems are becom- 
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Midwestern Farm 
eye he! 
Fertilizers Plans “ison Chemical 


New Mixing Plant 


MADISON, WIS. — Midwe 
Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Madison y 
has arranged options on sites 
Stevens Point and Wisconsin Rag 
for the erection, at one or the ot 
of the two points, of a fertilizer 
ing plant. While plans for build 
and machinery layout are bd 
drawn up now, the firm does not y 
dict that the plant will be in opa 
tion for the 1955-56 season. 

Fertilizer to be produced wil] 
of the granular type. Under lice 
from the Midwestern Phosp 
Corp., it will be sold under the 
apoo Fertilizers brand. 

Officers of the corporation are 
W. Aitken, Madison, president ; 
treasurer; P. Q. Sawin, Madison, 
president; A. D. Strobhar, Sava 
Ga., vice president. 

Mr. Aitken is also president § 
treasurer of Midwestern Phosp 
Corp. of Madison which operates 
Kickapoo Fertilizers plant at Hi 
boro. Mr. Strobhar is president 
Southern Fertilizer and Chemical 
of Savannah, Ga. Mr. Aitken will 
general manager of the operation. 
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COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 
r. Don King, Texas A&M entomd 
gist, last week recommended . P. Crov 
orchardists go back to use of P. e 
(paradichlorobenzene) for control arolinas-\ 
peach tree borers in the South. J s.2 
He made the recommendation Pesticide ( 
about 70 orchardists and allied p 
sons at the Peach and Plum Grow 
Conference here Oct. 11-12. 
Reasons for this suggestion, Miia $C, was name 
said, are that DDT requires t arolinas-Virginia 
extra sprayings in the South, @iMtors Assn at th 


growers are “lucky to get 85% 
trol” with DDT while PDB gives 
average of 98% control. 


heeting, held here 
Other officers, ele 


g are J. 
Dr. King said the peach tree 
is the most damaging pest in SOUT: president; J B 
ern and eastern orchards. rs Chemical’ Cory 


He recommended use of 1 oz. P 
per grown tree. Growers should 
the base of the tree with crys 
using care not to get closer U 


vice presid 
tele, W. R. Peele ( 
ecretary-treasurer. 


three inches from the tree, he s@™m™. 3. W. Stevenso 
A cone of loose dirt then shouldjimal Co, Roanoke I 
built from the tree outward until’ E. Leavitt, Ape 


ital Co., were elec 
lems as director: 
W. ©. Pickett, F 
NO, and 


covers- the ring of crystals. 

He recommended this treatm 
between mid-October and mid] 
vember. 
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Hendersonvill 
Washington Aerial Dr. J. M. pity 
Spraying Conference Set ¢ Institute, Dy 


WENATCHEE, WASH. — 
seventh annual aerial spray!né 
dusting conference spons? 


Washington Aeronautics Commis 


will be held here Oct. 18-19. In Gi. Myrtle 
tion to discussion sessions there Wy, °° June, and 
be a half-day demonstration of “val _ again 

airplane designs and equipment » 1956. 
applying chemicals from the 
SOIL GROUP TO MEET ce Infe 
PORTALES, N.M. — The County. Ny alfal 
Mexico Association of Soi! Dr I 
tion Districts will hold its exten 
ion ¢ 


meeting here Dec. 9-10. "TOld Stevens, eo) 
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Pin Croplife Editorial Staff ‘le 
, GTON — More than 
ge to swap knowledge about 
Poction of granular fertilizers at 
+ second annual Fertilizer Indus- 
» Roundtable, held Oct. 11-12 at 
» Sheraton-Carlton Hotel here. 


, arranged by Vincent 
chiet agronomist for the 
mijson Chemical Co. Division of 
Grace & Co., attracted the 
t brainpower in the industry. 
yere were 14 scheduled speakers 
» the two-day program, and each 
resentation was followed by @ 15- 
sinute question-and-answer period. 


The attendance was half again 
pre than the attendance at a simi- 
seminar held last year. The pro- 
was well-balanced between 
sic principles involved in the pro- 
> in opalietion of granular fertilizer and 
witations of the experiences of plant 
gineers in their own plants. 
A summary of the seminar will be 
blished in the next issue of Crop- 


plant 
borer, 
ten bo 
2 co 


fe. 
The fertilizer industry round table 
bincided with meetings of the Asso- 
ation of Official Agricultural 
Memists, and its three associated 
reanizations: the Association of 
eed Control Officials, the Associa- 
on of American Fertilizer Control 
Mficials, and the Association of 
erican Pesticide Control Officials. 


at e meetings of the three groups run 
msecutively and for many of the 
mica 


hen, it was a week-long stand. 

The National Plant Food Institute 
yas host at a cocktail party and din- 
er the evening of Oct. 13 to the fer- 


lizer control officials. 
Reports of the fertilizer control of- 
for tials and pesticide control meetings 


ill appear in the next issue of Crop- 
e. 
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la, S.C., was named president 
as na: nt of the 
olinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
Assn. at the group’s annual 


eeting, held here recently. 
Other Officers, elected at the meet- 
pe are J. Myron Maxwell, Maxwell 
in soln ticide Co., Raleigh, N.C., first 
President ; Maddrey, Plant- 
emical Corp., Norfolk, Va., 
ond vice president; and W. R. 


feele, W. R. Peele Co., Cla 
ecretary-treasurer. 


R. 'W. Stevenson, Kirby Chem- 
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APHID REPORTED 


RCOLN — Infestation of alfalfa 
aphid in Daw- 
eb., has bee 


Hill, University of Ne- 


SUSTAINED GROWTH 
Half of the nitrogen re- 
leased slowly through- 

growing season 


 QUICK-GROWTH 

_ Half of the nitrogen 
immediately available 
for rapid early growth 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer provides a steady 
supply of nitrogen from the time it is spread until your 
crops are ready for harvest. A minimum of 33.5% nitro- 
gen is guaranteed. And because this 33.5% nitrogen 
consists of quick-growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained 
growth ammonia nitrogen, two-step: action is possible. 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shown here in its ex- 
clusive actual size. It flows freely, spreads evenly, never 
clogs or sticks in the spreader. Low-moisture CSC Am- 
monium Nitrate is specially coated to prevent caking or 
lumping and packed in sturdy bags to insure continued 
good condition during storage. 


Spend your fertilizer dollar wisely — ask for 
CSC’s green and white bag the next time 
you buy. 
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Melvin E. Wierenga 


CALSPRAY APPOINTMENT—Mel- 
vin E. Wierenga’s appointment as 
manager of the new foriegn sales 
department of the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. at Richmond, Cal., 
was recently announced by A. W. 
Mohr, president of Calspray. The new 
department will be Calspray’s fifth 
operating department. Calspray sub- 
sidiaries -in Mexico, Insecticidas 
Ortho, 8S. A.; France, California 
Spray-Chemical Compagnie Fran- 
caise, S.A.R.L.; and Canada, Ortho 
Agricultural Chemicals Limited; as 
well as Calspray’s own operations in 
foreign markets will be supervised 
by Mr. Wierenga. Richard B. Auer, 
previously manager of Calspray’s 
smaller foreign sales division under 
the marketing department, has been 
promoted to the new position of man- 
ager, Western Hemisphere-Orient 
division, foreign sales department. 


Fletcher Announces 


Personnel Appointments 


ROSEMEAD, CAL.—New person- 
nel appointments for Fletcher Avia- 
tion Corp., Rosemead, Cal., were an- 
nounced recently by Wendell S. 
Fletcher, president. 

Those named in the announcement 
were Philip W. McLane, chief engi- 
neer; Lloyd H. Swanson, staff di- 
rector of engineering personnel; Rob- 
ert S. Ricketts, in charge of master 
production planning; Howard Cordell, 
personnel manager; Stanley Christen- 
sen, contract administrator; Todd 
Derlachter, comptroller; Murray E. 
Liebman, head of statistical quality 
control; Raymond G. Brewer, assist- 
ant to the president; Herbert C. 
Parker, consulting engineer in charge 
of Fletcher’s Washington, D.C. office, 
and George S. Kaibel, Dayton office 
representative. 


Hercules Powder 
Plans Plastic Plant 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Hercules 
Powder Co. has announced plans to 
enter an entirely new field of chem- 
istry, with the construction of a plant 
at Parlin, N.J., for the production of 
new-type high molecular weight poly- 
ethylene. 

The plant, with an annual capacity 
of approximately 30 million pounds, 
will eventually involve expenditures 
in the neighberhood of $10,000,000, 
including new construction, raw ma- 
terials, and conversion of some of 
the existing facilities at Hercules’ 
present Parlin plant. 


AGENT HONORED 


ST. PAUL — Jasper I. Swedberg, 
Redwood County agent at Redwood 
Falls since 1937, has been chosen 
Minnesota’s candidate for the title of 
“outstanding extension worker in 
weed control” in the North Central 
States. Thirteen other states and 
three Canadian provinces are asked 


to nominate candidates for the honor. 


lowa Scientist 
First Winner of 


Charles F. Spencer Award 


KANSAS CITY — Dr. Ralph M. 
Hixon, dean of the Graduate College 
at Iowa State College, Ames, has 
been named the first winner of the 
Charles F. Spencer Award for meri- 
torious contribution to the field of 
agricultural and food chemistry. Louis 
H. Goodson, chairman of the Kansas 
City Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, the organization admin- 
istering the award, announced the 
result of the jury’s balloting. 

‘Dr. Hixon was elected the award 
recipient by an anonymous jury of 
twelve leaders in agricultural and 
food chemistry. More than 45 persons 
were nominated for the award. 


The Charles F. Spencer Award 
was founded by Kenneth A. Spen- 
cer, president of Spencer Chemical 


Kansas City, in honor of his 


father, first chairman of the board 
of the chemical company, Charles 
F. Spencer, who died in 1942. The 
award will include a gold medal 
and $500. 


Dexter French, associate professor 
of chemistry at Iowa State College, 
nominated Dr. Hixon because of his 
distinguished record as an educator 
and his research work on the chemis- 
try of corn. This research proved 
that the chemical properties of a 
plant could be changed by natural 
breeding processes instead of by a 
manufacturing process after the crop 
is harvested. 

As an educator Dr. Hixon has been 
associated with Iowa State College 
since 1923, serving as a professor of 
chemistry and chairman of the chem- 
istry department. He has been dean 
of the Graduate College since 1948. 

On Nov. 11, the Kansas City Amer- 
ican Chemical Society Section will 
hold its annual fall chemical con- 
ference at which time the award will 
be presented. 


FALL 2,4-D APPLICATION 


AMES, IOWA—One application of 
2,4-D in the fall will kill as many 
dandelions as two spring applications 
say Iowa State College extension 
horticulturists and weed control spe- 
cialists. 


MORE BEEF 
G. E. Smith, Missouri agronomist, 
reports that beef production has been 
boosted from less than 100 pounds 
to more than 500 pounds per acre by 
pasture improvement practices in 
some Midwestern demonstrations. 


Governors Ask for More Flood Contra 
Money; Massachusetts Losses Assessoq 


BOSTON—The New England Gov- 
ernors Conference here -has asked the 
federal government to provide an 
additional $51,953,000 for flood con- 
trol projects and a hurricane survey 
in the six state region. 

President Eisenhower was urged in 
another resolution by the New Eng- 
land chief executives to support a 
federal disaster insurance program. 
Insurance companies do not write 
policies on flood damage which often 
results in total property loss. Farmers 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut suffered severe crop and 
property loss in the flood caused by 
the backlash of Hurricane Diane this 
year and were hurt in hurricanes 
Edna and Carol last year. 

Five governors and a representative 
of Maine’s governor, heard the flood 
disaster termed the greatest in physi- 
cal destruction of any flood in Amer- 
ican history. 


Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, chief 
of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
placed total property damage from 
the August hurricane rains at 1.5 
billion dollars. 


The governors heard in a report 
from Ellsworth Bunker, American 
Red Cross president, that total Red 
Cross flood expenditures now amount 
to $3,234,790 and will increase be- 
cause of continuing need for relief. 

Massachusetts has received a total 
of $456,773, Connecticut $1,707,008 
and. Rhode Island $104,768. 

Governors present at the Boston 
meeting were Abraham A. Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, Lane Dwinell of New 
Hampshire, Joseph B. Johnson of 
Vermont, Christian A. Herter of 
‘Massachusetts and Dennis J. Roberts, 
Rhode Island. 


Meanwhile, 1955 flood damage to 
farms in Massachusetts was gener- 
alized with an over-all picture after 
a personal survey conducted by 
L. Roy Hawes, commissioner, and 
Charles F. Shelnut, assistant com- 
missioner, of the Department of 
Agriculture and a general meeting 
of the county agents. Difficulty was 
encountered in putting a money 
value on the various types of dam- 
age, according to Mr. Shelnut. 


Vegetable crop damage was put at 
approximately 1,000 to 1,100 acres. 
Potato damage by rot approximated 
450-500 acres. New land seedings 
were very small, it was reported, be- 
cause of the time of the flood. Only 
about 50 acres were affected. 


R. Kirby Shirley 


Pearson E. Neaman 


FREEPORT VICE PRESIDENTS—R. Kirby Shirley and Pearson E. Neaman 
have been elected senior vice presidents of Freeport Sulphur Co. by the board 
of directors, Langbourne M. Williams, president, has announced. Mr. Shirley, 
who also is treasurer of the company, has been with Freeport since 1922, 
having held various executive positions in Texas and New York. He became 
a member of the board in 1948. Mr. Neaman, general counsel of the company, 
joined the Freeport organization in 1980 as secretary. He was elected a 


member of the board in 1948. 


Valley area was damaged. Log 


Some 200 farms were jn 
field damage by water ant wel 
Fifty farms had heavy crop dan. 

An estimated 10% of the unhary 
ed tobacco crop in the Connecti 


were held down as nearly 6 or 7 
had been harvested before the 
No figures for livestock loss w 
given in the report, but it Was j 
cated that poultry farms in the di 
path of the floodwaters had m 
thousands of birds washed away ¢ 
buildings and equipment damaged 
Land damage in Worcester Cy 
was estimated about $150,000 thn 
fourths representing cost of | 
reclamation. Losses were confi 
mostly to the southern area. 
The US. Department of Agri 
ture, meanwhile, pointed out thai 
build-up of mosquitoes and house f 
followed the storms and floods. 


Severe flooding in Many areas ¢ 
Massachusetts contributed to sevey 
infestations of mosquitoes a, 
house flies. Mosquitoes have be 
numerous and annoying in the No 
folk area of Virginia. They hay 
appeared in great numbers throug’ 
out the Rio Grande Valley of Tex; 
after floods caused by hurricaneg 


Mosquitoes have been more numé 
ous in Sussex, Kent, and southe 
New Castle counties of Delawa 
than at any time during the past 
to 15 years. They have multiplied 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, No 
Carolina and Florida. They also j 
creased after recent rains and stor 
in Utah, and have been annoying a 
plentiful in parts of Wisconsin a 
Idaho. Mosquito populations ha 
passed their summer peak in Colora( 
and are on the downward trend. 

House. flies became abundant 
the Woonsocket area of Rhode Isla 
following floods, around Maryla 
barns following recent rains, and 
Utah and New Mexico. 
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Harvest Weather 
Returns to Mid-South 


MEMPHIS—Farmers in the Mi 
South operated on two fronts la 
week—harvesting crops of cotton a mber, with lice 
rice and planting small grains a ough next June 3¢ 
cover crops. e Bureau of C 

Extension officials in Arkansa ifornia State Dep 
Mississippi, Missouri and Tenness@iiityre announced 
reported that activities increased listing 
harvest weather returned after tle for northern 
rains of the previous week. ms over southern 

The big questions were where Giiiximately 123 firn 
get enough labor to harvest the COMMMMing business north 
ton crops and when the crop will 5iBuntains in Califor 
ready for the meehanical pickers. Hay this line. Forty 

Cotton was about 75% agent firms were from 
South Mississippi, 20% in the nor : 
ern part of the state and from 401 See 
50% in central Mississippi, accordin during: 
to T. M. Waller, Mississippi gon, 79 
sion cotton specialist. lated in northern 

W. R. Thompson, extension pastu Ms the southern i 
specialist, reported harvest of the remaining 
“excellent crop” of soybeans is in fu the state 4 
swing. He said farmers are bus addi ee 
planting winter grazing and cove poy 
crops. 

Sait potato harvesting is bes! gy the tv 
ning in commercial production area! suit abulation 
said Chesley Hines, extension hort a ary plant 
culturist. Yields are improved 
last year. 

The Arkansas Agricultural Exte ap eight fro 
sion Service said additional cott™ and the rer 
pickers are needed in the major © ™ California 
ton counties, even though interm! — 
tent rains have cut down on pickin BALANCE 
days. Rains were a boon to pasturiaal LANSING 
and seeding of small grains continUHin state Univers 
as a result of the adequate that 
to give top 
yields Were in 


HORTICULTURAL SHOW 
BLACKSBURG, VA. — The annue 
Virginia Pdlytechnic Institute stu 
dent horticultural club’s show 2 
auction sale is being planned 4 ‘ 
feature of homecoming weekend, 
tober 28-29. 
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Kimon T. Karabatsos 


on T. Karabatsos 
sins Staff of NAC 


WASHINGTON—Kimon Kara- 
former administrative assist- 
to Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), 
; been appointed to the staff of the 
tional Agricultural Che mic als 
L. §. Hitchner, NAC executive 
etary, has announced. Mr. Kara- 
0s” duties will be concerned with 
jislative and special services. 

4 native of Fairbury, Neb., Mr. 
rabatsos was graduated from the 
iversity of Nebraska in 1949. Prior 
joining the staff of Congressman 
er, he was area editor of the 
inttsbluff (Neb.) Daily Star-Herald. 
hile on Congressman Miller’s staff 
worked on the Miller Bill, now 
blic Law No. 518. 

Mr. Karabatsos served in Marine 
ps Intelligence and as a Marine 
bat correspondent during World 
lar II and the Korean War. 


8 Firms Register 
California Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO—There was a 
pnd total of 288 firms registered 
sell commercial fertilizers in the 
tte of California by the end of Sep- 
with licenses effective 
ough next June 30. 


e Bureau of Chemistry of the 
ifornia State Department of Agri- 
iture announced the number of 
pistrants, listing a slight prefer- 
fe for northern California loca- 
8 over southern California. Ap- 


g business north of the Tehachapi 
puntains in California, and 118 be- 
W this line. Forty-seven addition- 
firms were from out of the state. 
At the same time, some 132 firms 
re registered to sell agricultural 
erals during the current fiscal 
Er. Some 72 of this number were 
ated in northern California, about 
in the southern half of the state, 


i the remaining 16 were from out 
the state. 


An additional 11 firms were reg- 
red as jobbers, divided seven and 
tween the two sections of the 
Me. A tabulation of the number 
plant chemicals regis- 
. on the roster showed 24 firms, 
heen giving out of state 

Csseg rom i- 

northern Cali. 


remaini i 


ert that j 
to give 
t Yields top yields of crops. 


rogen top dress- 
to soil already high in 
potash in Michigan 
= did little ened 
q Potash, the $ short of phosphate 


men report. 


Eston Completes 
Two Years Without 
Lost-Time Accident 


LOS ANGELES — The Eston 
Chemicals Division of American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. recently com- 
pleted two years without a lost-time 
accident. The division, located in Los 
Angeles and employing an average of 
approximately 100 persons, reached a 
total of nearly 400,000 man-hours for 


the period. 


Attaining the two-year safety 
mark was attributed by Russell Sun- 
derlin, plant manager, to three main 
causes: an intensive modernization 
plan, the company’s safety-education 
program, and the safety-promoting 
activities of the plant union, the CIO 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
Local 1-128. 

Considerable modernization has 
been underway at the division during 
the past two years. As an example, the 
agricultural chemicals dust plant has 
been installed with complete safety 
equipment including ventilating and 


dust-collecting units to protect work- 
ers. 

The company’s safety program was 
revised approximately two years ago 
to include an employee education pro- 
gram which was inaugurated on the 
premise that “human failure” caused 
most accidents, rather than me- 
chanical failure. Weekly safety educa- 
tion meetings have been held with 
Eston employees to discuss general 
safety subjects and specific danger 
problems. 


The union’s safety committee has 
met regularly with the Eston safety 
committee to inspect the plant for 
industrial hazards, resulting in elimi- 
nating potential hazards. 


FARM FORUM 

COLMUBIA, MO.—Farm surpluses 
will be the subject of discussions at 
the seventh annual forum at the 
University of Missouri November 1- 
2, according to Wendell McKinsey, 
of the University agricultural eco- 
nomics department and chairman of 
the forum program committee. 
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MCA Named Winner of 


National Safety Council 
Association Award 


WASHINGTON—The Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn. for the second 
consecutive year has been selected for 
a National Safety Council Association 
Award. 

The association safety awards are 
made annually by the NSC to those 
trade associations who most actively 
promote safety in small business. 


The award, to be presented in Chi- 
cago Oct. 19 during the 43rd National 
Safety Congress, will be accepted on 
behalf of MCA by S. M. MacCutcheon, 
chairman of the MCA general safety 
committee. Mr. MacCutcheon is di- 
rector of safety, the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 


CONSERVATION COURSE 
NEWBERRY, S.C.—The Newberry 
Soil Conservation District will spon- 
sor a course in conservation of soil 

in the Newberry County schools. 


Your NEW SOURCE for Nitrogen Chemicals 


Sohio Chemical Company 


«SHIPMENTS 


Our fleet of new aluminum 

or stainless steel tank cars 

and trucks will be ready to serve 
you starting January 1*, 1956. 


id- 
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fast, low cost delivery. 
iliti d extensive selection of ni 
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UMBAUGH PLANTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


as a source material for anhydrous 
ammonia, Mr. Umbaugh said. They 
will employ about 200 persons when 
in full production. 


The Umbaugh firm, a Tennessee 
corporation, was formed in San An- 
tonio, Texas, in 1946 and moved its 
main offices here in 1952. It also 
maintains offices in Plymouth, Ind. 
The company distributes agricultural 
chemicals direct to farmers, main- 
taining anhydrous ammonia storage 
and distribution plants at Hamlet, 
Lake Village and Marengo, Ind., and 
Ocala, Fila. 

All types of fertilizers are dis- 
tributed to farmers in 25 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


The firm expects to go into the 
production of mixed fertilizer at a 
new $300,000 plant at San Pierre, 


Ind., Nov. 1. The plant will produce 
’ 1,000 tons of mixed fertilizer daily, 
Mr. Umbaugh said. 


The concern is the outgrowth of a 
research contracting business de- 
veloped by Mr. Umbaugh and his 
wife, Mrs. Phyllis Umbaugh, for the 
study of plant and animal physiology. 
Soon the soil consulting firm began 
supplying farmers with chemicals as 
well as with information on soil 
needs. 

Research work now is handled by 
Brookside Laboratories at New Knox- 
ville, Ohio. 

Wide attention now is being given 
an Umbaugh project involving the 
Brookside Laboratories. The firm is 
using 15 airplanes to fly farmers to 
the laboratories from Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, 
each day flying is possible. 

There the farmers—and some 5,000 
will visit the laboratories under pres- 
ent plans—are shown the full cycle 
of research used to test their soil and 
prescribe what chemicals are needed. 


Quarter Sales 
In South Carolina 
Total 41,355 Tons 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Fertilizer. sales 
in South Carolina during the period 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1955, totaled 41,- 
355 tons, according to the state De- 
partment of Fertilizer Inspection and 
Analysis. The total includes 26,454 
tons of mixed goods and 14,901 tons 
of materials. 

Leading grades during the period — 
were 3-12-12, 8,496 tons; 3-9-9, 5,087 


tons, and 5-10-5, 3,846 tons. Leading 


material was ammonium nitrate, 
4,827 tons. 


WESTERN MEETING PLANNED 


SAN FRANCISCO—The 6th West- 
ern Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition will be held in the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
during the summer of 1956, it has 
been announced. Dates for the meet- 
ing are July 10-12. 


EXTRA WAREHOUSES 


The heart of USP’s extensive operations is at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. This ultra-modern plant 


stands at the site of the great potash mines in one 
of the most colorful sections of the Southwest. 


EXTRA PROCESSING MACHINERY 
EXTRA HANDLING FACILITIES 


ADD EXTRA SERVICE 
FOR OUR 


— RECENT ADDITIONS to our plant facilities, completed early 
is year, were made primarily to improve delivery of our products 


to customers during peak months. 


As a result, we have been successful in keeping deliveri 
pletely up to date throughout the year. ee 6 


Just as a good farmer returns part of his income to the earth in 
the form of fertilizers to assure better crops, so we have returned 
part of our income to increased plant facilities that will assure 
faster, more efficient service to our customers. 


Or 
REG.U.S.pat.orr, 20Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Bullding, Atlanta, Georgia 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CANADIAN Portis 
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tilizer industry. 


The largest market w; 
US. It is claimed ickstctaret 
ash will be able to compete with: 
New Mexico mines for some 40% 
the total U.S. market, currently 
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Potential export markets are F 
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Japan and Korea. It is thought § oe 
katchewan potash should have li 
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With the Saskatchewan depog 
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rail freight rates will be import 
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Canadian railways, however, hay Beet 
already indicated their willingne 
to quote rates from Saskatchew falls are 
to Ontario equal to those from N : 

ole stor 
Mexico to Ontario. a quon: 
One of the program’s incentivesmeen Pain 
the steadily growing potash consunmesplay W 
tion rate both in the US. and Canag@mme front. 
In Canada it is reported to hag The ste 
jumped 175% since 1940: in the yygrom the 
it has increased by 400%. Maran Wer 
experts predict an annual growggrons hav 
trend of around 6% a year for tgp factor 
next decade in both countries. Z 
In Canada, over half the potash wack 
consumed in fertilizers used in tm” 
mixed farming areas of Ontario, wih» 
Quebec being the second largest sees 
gional consumer, followed by 


Maritime provinces. The Prairie pro 
ince wheat areas are not large use 
of potash. Limited quantities are usé 
in British Columbia. 

Cost of both Saskatchewan develo 
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ments are estimated to run betweé os 
$18-20 million each, with surfa@§ “The | 
buildings, including refinery oney 0 
equipment accounting for almost hafrounds,’ 


of the amount. The large diame 
shafts which must be put down b 
low the 3,000 ft. level, are estimaté 
to cost from $2.5 to $3 million ead 
Potash Company of America has 4 
ready spent an estimated $5 millia 
in probing potash reserves and drill 
ing some 28 freeze holes to free 
sedimentary material for shaft si 
ing. 
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mates on Saskatchewan’s potas 
beds, they are known to be hug 
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the Saskatchewan government, 
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The Saskatchewan government wi 
profit from a 4%% royalty on % 
potash produced. This could work of 
to around $275,000 a year on ™ 
two projects now lined up. 
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Washington Weed Men this 

Schedule Convention 

TACOMA, WASH. — The ann endl 

convention of the Washington Stal store 

Weed Assn. will be held Oct. 26-27 Gi ciac, 
Vocational School Auditorium here. 


Topics on the convention agen 
will include Benton County’s weg 
control program; the cost of wees 
in Washington; trees not weeds; he 
and brush control on timberlat 
chemical weed killers; selection © 
operation of groundrig sprayers; which 
research findings in Wester Ws 
ington; and weed: contro! 
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| year for tag factor which they like. 
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‘serve alert garden supplies store can 
an’s much of this business.” 
to be hug Mr. Zielke uses a display idea at 
saring coregm’e front of his store which is easily 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


or Ohio Farm, 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


An excellent display program is 
bing coupled with good salesman- 
hip at the Berry Seed Co. store at 
lan Wert, Ohio by Art Zielke, man- 
fer, and his staff on farm seeds, 
hemical and garden supplies. 

From a retail merchandising stand- 
bint, this neat store certainly ranks 
ith the best. It has excellent fluor- 
‘cent lighting, good fixtures and the 
alls are done in knotty pine. The 
hole store and warehouse are housed 
a quonset type building which has 
n painted white, and three large 
isplay windows have been put into 


and local gardeners and home own- 
ers. The store does a large volume 
on seeds and garden supplies, in- 
cluding insecticides, weed killers, 
sprayers and the like. The store 
also sells power lawn mowers, 
fertilizer carts, lawn rollers and 
other equipment. 


“The public is spending a lot of 
oney on lawns, gardens and home 
rounds,” reports Mr. Zielke. ‘“While 
ye do the greatest share of our vol- 
me with farmers on seeds, etc., we 
et a fine chunk of business from 
omeowners. 


ides for lawn, garden or home or- 
hard. It is not unusual for home 
bwners to sperid $100 to $300 on 
sardens and lawns in one year, and 


NEAT STORE MEANS MORE BUSINESS—A neat display program, along 
with top salesmanship, means more business for the Berry Seed Co. store at 
Van Wert, Ohio. In the upper photo, Art Zielke, store manager, is describing a 
rose dust to a customer. Below is one of the stores excellent pesticide displays. 


oil drillingge(2Ptable in many localities. He uses 
‘oss centrag "ous samples of low height fenc- 
; known yess. Wooden and metal and makes a 
present sevge ™Pcsite fence in front of his build- 
nuous bed. ("S: It is very attractive, utilitarian; 


nd at the same time it sells fenc- 


ms have § ng. What more 

lands frogiRisplay? can one ask of a 

ltems like decorative fence have 

ton to catch the atten- 

“Hct of the public,” states Mr. Zielke. 

will usually not think of 

11d work of hese things, unless you bring them 

their attention. We get many extra 
p fs through such display ideas.” 


of insecticides, ‘as well as a long 
The ann eg section. This impresses cus- 
ngton Stal omers who realize that here is a 

Store with a large stock of insecti- 
rium here. cides to cover many needs. 


tion “an =| We try to keep up on the new 

Products which are constantly com- 
ng on the market in the insecticide 
eld,” reports Mr. Zielke. ‘This study 
Pays, for customers are always ask- 
oJ _ about this or that product 
they saw mentioned or adver- 
@ national magazine. They 
Xpect us to know about these new 


ection 
ayers; WE 
tern Was! 
regulatiow 


products and their worth. Most of 
the time we can give a satisfactory 
answer.” 

Whereas ‘many homeowners and 
gardeners used very little insecti- 
cide control in former years, most of 
them are now buying their share of 
pesticides, says Mr. Zielke. The av- 
erage home owner is not content un- 
til he has fertilized his small plot of 
ground, treated his garden for in- 
sects, bought and used good garden 
tools, and has a power lawn mower 
handy to keep the lawn mowed. 


Because customers today need 
and want so much information 
about new products, especially in 
the seed and insecticide fields, it 
pays a store manager and em- 
ployees to be extra willing and 
patient in explaining the products 
and their use, Mr. Zielke says. 


Such explanations will pay off in 
additional sales and regular patron- 
age in many instances as the cus- 
tomer makes good use of what he 
has been told to buy. 

At the rear of the store, the firm 


ood Display Program Builds Sales 
Garden Supply Dealer 


has sizable warehouse space and 
seed cleaning and treating equip- 
ment, facilities which attract addi- 
tional traffic and volume. 

While excellent window display, 
plus inside displays help to bring 
many products to the attention of 
customers, Mr. Zielke also does same 
newspaper and direct mail advertis- 
ing to his trade area. Most of the 
volume done by the store is called 
for by customers themselves, With 
the exception of large seed pur- 
chases, most of the sales are for 
cash. This simplifies the collection 
problem, Mr. Zielke asserts. 


SPRAYING ADVISED 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Mich- 
igan farmers are being urged by 
Michigan State University to spray 
their alfalfa and clover fields with 
MCP to keep the yellow rocket away 
next spring. This is the advice being 
given by Boyd R. Churchill, a farm 
crops research specialist at Michigan 
State. 


Fertilizer Boosts 
Pasture Yields 


In Missouri Tests 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Results of dem- 
onstrations conducted by Missouri 
county extension agents show that 
proper fertilizer treatment can great- 
ly boost pasture yields. 

Marshall Christy, University of 
Missouri extension soils specialist, 
reports that 13 fields of orchard grass 
or tall fescue, along with other grasses 
and legumes, were established on 
fields previously correctly treated 
with lime, phosphate and potash. 


Most of these fields were pastured 
but small areas were protected and 
harvested to find treatment response. 
Treatments were the same on each 
field. Three treatments were used— 
one strip received 60 Ib. each of nitro- 
gen, phosphate, and potash; another 
received only 60 Ib. of actual nitro- 
gen, and the remaining strip had no 
treatment. 


Strips correctly treated provided 
twice as much forage as did the un- 
treated strips and strips treated 
with nitrogen provided 1% times 
more forage than the untreated. 


In Texas County, W. F, Harry gave 
tall fescue a complete treatment on 
one strip and it produced 2,100 tb. air 
dry forage while the untreated strip 
yielded only 700 }b. an acre. 


Also in Texas County, Ernest Skir- 
vin harvested 28 bales of orchard 
grass an acre from his plot given 
complete treatment while the un- 
treated plot made only 18 bales. 


Vernon Goggin, Reynolds County, 
had 5,240 lb. orchard grass an acre 
on his treated strip. The untreated 
check strip made 4,000 lb. Tall fescue 
on Cleo Gastineau’s farm, Reynolds 
County, produced 3,490 lb. an acre 
where treated and 2,200 lb. where 
untreated. 


Ralph Lesh, Iron Oounty, re- 
ceived 5,820 Ib. tal fescue an acre 
from a maintenance application on 
his completely treated strip. His un- 
treated strip made 1,797 Ib. 


Crawford County demonstrations 
were located on fields testing higher 
in phosphate and stands contained 
more ladino clover than in other coun- 
ties. Mrs. Katherine Moore received 
8,740 Ib. fescue from a completely 
treated strip which had an applica- 
tion of 60 lb. nitrogen. Without the 
nitrogen, a completely treated strip 
made 7,000 lb. and an untreated area 
made 3,000 Ib. 


Wide Row Corn Yields 
124 Bu. an Acre 


MADISON, WIS.—yYields as high 
as 124 bu. per acre have come from 
wide row corn used as a nurse crop 
for hay and cover crops, Wisconsin 
agronomists report. 

The 124-bu. yield was grown in 60- 
inch rows on fertile soil in 4-year 
tests at one Wisconsin station. The 
yield from conventional 40-inch rows 
averaged 119 bu. And from 80-in. 
rows it was 80 bu. In all cases the 
plant population was 16,000 stalks 
per acre. 


BECOMES DEALER 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Sweet 
& Canterbury Seed Co. here recently 
became a dealer for Chemlizer Solu- 
tion Fertilizer. 
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No. 6326—Ammonia 
Converter 


The J. C. Carlile Corp. has avail- 
able detailed information concerning 
its new portable ammonia converter. 
The firm develops and produces a line 
of portable ammonia converters for 
the production of aqueous ammonia 
wherever desired. Company spokes- 
men say efficiency approaches 100%. 
Check No. 6326 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to secure more complete 
information. 


No. 6325—Soils 
Handbook 


The Davison Chemical Co., Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., has published a 
32-page handbook on “Soils, Phos- 
phates and Fertilizers” by Vincent 
Sauchelli, the company’s agronomist. 
It deals with fertilizer chemistry in 
laymen’s terms, and is addressed, in 
the author’s words, to “salesmen, 
farmers, and laymen in general to 
give in simple, understandable lan- 
guage some essential, practical in- 
formation on the feeding of soils and 
crops.” Mr. Sauchelli discusses kinds 
of soil, what soils contain moisture 
supply, water requirements of crops, 
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No. 6312—Plastic Liner 
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No. 6321—Portable Sprayer 
No. 6322—-Nozzles 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


controlling soil moisture, how plants 
feed, chemical fertilizers and soil fer- 


_ tility, ‘plant constituents, plant nutri- 


ents, humus, commercial fertilizers 
and soil amendments, secondary and 
trace elements, using fertilizers, fer- 
tilizer materials, phosphates and the 
relative value of phosphatic ferti- 
lizers. Secure the handbook by check- 
ing No. 6325 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Croplife. 


No. 6329—Boom 


The John Blue Co. has available a 
new boom for applying nitrogen solu- 
tions such as Solution 32. The new 
boom is 21 ft. wide and when used 
with the Blue model “NSF’”’ solution 
pump, up to 50 gallons of solution 
per acre may be applied. The com- 
pany announcement states: “All solu- 
tion is carried by hose and all fittings 
and orifices are constructed of non- 
corrosive materials. The orifices are 
spaced every 12 in. to give even cover- 
age and they are designed to give a 


straight uniform stream to reduce 


foliage burn when ammonium nitrate 
solutions are used. Where fan type 
nozzles are desired it is a quick and 
easy matter to install them on the 
boom as all threads are standard pipe 
size.” Boom attachments are avail- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 6320—Fiims 


No. 6329—Boom 
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(Sec. 34.9, 
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Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
tuire described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
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tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you de. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


able for several of the company’s 
trailer type applicators or the boom 
may be obtained as a separate item 
for “custom mounting.” To secure 
more complete details check No. 6329 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 5285—Rodent 
Killer 


A new 2-way rat and mouse killer 
offer for consumers has been intro- 
duced by Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. It 
consists of a 1%-lb. package of Dr. 
Hess Warfarat, a cereal bait con- 
taining warfarin and a regular size 
package of Dr. Hess rat and mouse 
killer, a liquid rodenticide made with 
pivalyn. The consumer is offered a 
20¢ saving and gives retailers a 43% 
mark-up, according to company of- 
ficials, The product is packed in a 
self-contained shipping carton that 
opens into a 3-color display piece. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
5285 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6327—Spray 
Catalog 


Catalog No. 30 has just been pub- 
lished by Spraying Systems Co. It 
covers spray nozzles and accessories 
for all types of farm, ranch, orchard 
and garden spraying. The 20-page 
catalog includes illustrations, descrip- 
tion and spraying data on all types 
of nozzles for boom spraying, broad- 
cast spraying, hand spraying and air- 
plane spraying. Information on ac- 
cessory equipment is also included, 
such as adjustable valves, strainers 
and spray guns. Included in the cat- 
alog are tables for calculating field 
coverage of chemicals in terms of gal- 
lons pe racre and gallons per minute. 
Secure the catalog by checking No. 
6327 on the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6318—Earth 
Borer 


A new vibratory earth borer that 
makes a fertilizing hole without re- 
moving any soil is now available. 
Manufactured by the Mall Tool Co., 
the unit prepares soil for a more 
effective and economical method of 
fertilizing trees and shrubs. The self- 
contained unit consists of the 5% h.p. 
model 2MG gasoline engine and a 
7-ft. flexible shaft which drives a 
vibrating head. When the operator 
presses the throttle, the rotary mo- 
tion transmitted through the flexible 
shaft into the vibrating head becomes 
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a powerful throbbing action wh; 
bores roughly a 2-in. diameter hal 
2-3 ft. deep in less than a mi ; 
Holes can even be bored the en " 
length of the shaft. Fertilizer is the 
poured into the hole. To secure m 
complete details check No. 6318 
the coupon and mail it. ’ 


No. 5299—Bulk 
Storage Unit 


An all-steel bulk storage unit fa 
feed, fertilizer, minerals, rock phog 
phate and other free-flowing es 
terials has been developed by 
Andrews Machine Co. The unit qqmpsed nitrogen Som 
available in 10- or 25-ton Capacitie plicator 1S claime 
(capacity figured on materia] weigh almost every rie 
ing 70 Ib. per cubic foot.) ang amth 2 14-ft. tool 
fabricated in one unit on four leogmmd top dressing OF | 
eliminating any assembly on deliverymitable for broade 
The unit has a hopper bottom with; << 
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swing control gate (not a sliding 
valve) for more effective discharge 
control. The bin is made of 12-gauge 
steel with 16-gauge steel used for the 
top. An 18 in. manhole and cover for 
loading are located on the top with a 
ladder leading down the inside for 
access into the bin. Company officials 
said the unit serves companies selling 


in bulk to provide to their customers™fhe South.” The 
and manufacturers storing ingredi-Mble only in cer 
ents. Check No. 5299 on the coupongMAll films are sou 
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No. 6322—Nozzles 


A line of nozzles for injecting oer hecking No. 63: 
gen solutions, anhydrous ammonl ailing it. 
and acids separately or in re" 
tions has been developed = o. 6316— 
Thackston-Davis Supply Co. The i 
jection nozzles are refinements of 4 A new “Pren 
basic single-manifold design developed etin” has been 
by H. B. Davis, Spencer Chemical M™Prug & Chemi 
Company’s South Carolina sales a suggest 
resentative. By injecting ammoniat- Pyrony 


ombination 


imatel 1in. from 
ing solutions approximately ungicides. Copi 


the mixer flights they provide better 


ined Hequest. Check 
ammoniation than can be obtaine 
from conventional spray Pipes. By Mon and drop it 
deflection and diffusion, solutions ¢ 

e superphosp 

four to eight nozzles are used. Sprayer 
pending on the size of the 4 portable 
Marketed as “DID” (diffusion, injec ions as insectic 
tion and deflection) nozzles, the for ens, deodoriz 
includes single-manifold nozzles now MESHES, floor dre 
use of solutions; dual-manifold y- MeO glass clea 
zles, for use of solutions 4” anifold J'O™ Spraying 


drous ammonia; and triple-™ 


| Richer Sales Fields for Dealers 
tm ne John Blue 
/ 
i (1) No. 6325—Soils Handbook ; 
3 No. 68327—Spray Catalog 
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including one for utilizing 
rin. di to three materials. To se- 
hol. more complete details check No. 
a Gp) on the coupon and drop it in the 


bing action =") les, 


». 6313—Applieator 


hn Blue Co. is producing a 


Bulk ‘sation of nitrogen solutions—the 
nit The new applicator is 
bilable with either 
€ storage ypj jerground application or 
nerals, application. The unit 
free-flowing es equipped with the newly- 
developed by eloped model “NSE” fully en- 
Co. The unit Aapsed nitrogen solution pump. The 
25-ton capacitamplicator is claimed to be suitable 
n material weights almost every need and is available 
bic foot.) ang qth a 14-ft. tool bar for row crop 
Init on four jeogammd top dressing Or with a 21-ft. boom 
embly on delivery ‘table for broadcast work. Up to 


ber bottom with 


5 gal. of solution per acre may be 
plied with the tool bar or up to 50 
nl. per acre may be applied with the 
pom attachment. Tank capacities of 
» to 200 gal. are available. Either 
essure or non-pressure . solutions 
ay be used. Check No. 6313 on the 
bupon, clip and mail it to Croplife 
D obtain more complete details. 


iner 


A booklet concerning the various 
pplications of “JaLiner’—a built-in 
lastic liner for steel containers—is 
ow available from Jones & Laughlin 
teel Corp. The booklet describes the 
onstruction features of the liner and 
e ways in which the polyethylene 
ner can solve “hard-to-package” 
roblems as well as routine uses. Also 
sted is a partial guide to the appli- 
ation of polyethylene in liquid and 
fhemical solutions. Secure the book- 
bt by checking No. 6312 on the cou- 
on and dropping it in the mail. 


0. 6320—Films 


United States Steel Corp. an- 


(not a sliding 
ctive discharge 
ade of 12-gauge 
eel used for the 
le and cover for 


1 the top with a@ounces the release of four new films. 

the inside for™fhey are “Barns for Better Dairy- 
ompany “The Suspension Bridge,” “The 
mpanies Harvest,” and “Sinews of 


their customers 
storing ingredi- 
on the coupon 
more informa- 


e South.” The latter film is avail- 
ble only in certain southern states. 
All films are sound, most of them are 
' color and available in 16mm, a 
fw in 35mm. Running times vary 
rom 12 to 38 min. Secure more in- 
ormation about these and other films 
produced by United States Steel by 


hecking No. 6320 on the coupon and 
ailing it. 


zzles 

injecting nitro 
rous ammonia 
or in combina- 


veloped by 
Co’ The 6316—Bulletin 
finements of 2 A new “Prentox Information Bul- 
esign developed Metin” has been published by Prentiss 
ncer Chemical ™Prug & Chemical Co., Inc. It con- 
lina sales rep a suggested label outline for 
ing ammoniat- rentox Pyronyl dust concentrate in 
ately 1 in. from M#Pombination with Rotenone and 
provide better Mifungicides. Copies are available upon. 
n be obtained Htequest. Check No, 6316 on the cou- 
ray pipes. BY Mon and drop it in the mail. 
, solutions 

contact Wi 
potash. From 6321— Portable 

are used, Sprayer 
of the mixer. A 
iffusion, injec i Portable Sprayer for such solu- 
zzies, the li a ns as insecticides, fumigants, emul- 
d nozzles for a ne, deodorizing liquids, oils, pol- 
manifold nov i ry floor dressings, moth proofers, 
ns and anhy: ——m"C glass cleaners is now available 


riple-manifold #'°™ Spraying Systems Co. This new 


sprayer was designed for use in com- 


mercial plants. The No. 6000 sprayer, 
as it is called, weighs 1% Ib. and can 
be held and operated with one hand. 
It’s supplied complete with unbreak- 
able plastic jar that is easily refilled 
by unscrewing from the cap. A com- 
panion unit, the No. 5870 chlorine 
sprayer, is identical to No. 6000, ex- 
cept that all metal parts that come 
in contact with chlorine solutions are 
made of stainless steel. To secure 
more complete details check No. 6321 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 6324—Fertilizer 
System 


Now being demonstrated in vari- 
ous parts of the country is the new 
Flo-Mix system of fertilizing crops 


and pastureland. Organized to manu- 


facture applicating equipment, sup- 
Ply the basic fertilizer ingredients 
and to set up distributorships for 
Flo-Mix is the Flo-Mix Fertilizer 
Corp. The Flo-Mix principle is to mix 
the three essential ingredients — 
nitrogen, potash and phosphorus—on 
the applicating equipment in the field 
as it is being applied into the ground. 
All ingredients are in their liquid 
form, utilizing anhydrous ammonia, 
phosphoric acid and potash. A setting 
of special dials regulates the mixture 
and determines the proportion of the 
various ingredients. The manufac- 
turer notes numerous advantages of 
mixing a complete fertilizer in solu- 
tion at the point of application and 
covers these points in an illustrated 
folder which is available to interested 
persons. The folder also describes 
the Flo-Mix equipment, including the 


Nitri-Flo trailer tank, Phos-Flo and 
K-Flo tanks and applicators. For 
more complete information check No. 
6324 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 6323—Applicating 
Equipment 


The line of anhydrous ammonia ap- 
plicating equipment offered by the 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co. is 
featured in a new descriptive folder 
produced by the company. The folder 
illustrates and describes the various 
models of Liquijectors and reveals 
considerable information on the new 
Dempster Liquijector metering pump. 
The several types of Liquijectors 
include those mounted on the new 
Dempster Model 500 tool carrier and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 
are Appearing Month-After-Month 


Lion’s Chemical Sales 


The 


Progressive Farmer 
Farm and Ranch 


orate 1998 
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in all These Publications 


Division is working to make sure you 


sell more fertilizers. One way we help is by consistent adver- 
tising to farmers. This advertising emphasizes how plant 


- foods can best serve the farmer by increasing his profits. 


quality . . . always. 


throughout the year, 


As for quality, you can build your own reputation on a solid 
basis when you depend on Lion, a leader in the field of 
petro-chemicals. You can depend on Lion for uniform high 


With two giant chemical plants producing around-the-clock, 


Lion, with its versatile and flexible 


manufacturing processes, is a dependable source of the most 
popular and economical types of nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It will pay. you to feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with 
the Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. 


They sell easily, make 


Look To LION—A 


consistent profits for you. 


Leader in Petro-Chemicals — 


For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


WISCeNS IN 
s=y \griculturi 
Missouri 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer + Lion Aqua 


Ammonia « Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions + Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Will Thomsen, salesman for the 
Ace High Chemical Co., had spent 
quite a bit of time with Pat McGilli- 
cuddy at his desk, explaining his 
products and opportunities to sell 
them, and now he was ready to leave. 

“Thanks for the order, Pat,” said 
the tall, handsome salesman. “I know 
you'll sell a lot of our products, if 
you display and advertise them. So 
long, Oscar.” 


Oscar merely grunted. He had 
been scowling all the time Thom- 
sen had been talking to Pat, and it 
was quite a long time, because Pat 
was never in a hurry to chase sales- 
men away. 


Each time the salesman had sug- 
gested an additional line to buy, 
Oscar had winced, then swallowed 
hard. He envisioned the raid on the 
bank account when it came time to 
pay the bill. And the fact that Thom- 
sen said the invoice would be dis- 
countable didn’t make things look 
any brighter to Oscar. 

When Thomsen went out the door, 
neither Oscar nor Pat said anything 
for several minutes. Each knew that 
another argument could burst forth 
about this buying episode, if either 
or both voiced their thoughts about 
what had occurred. Even Tillie Ma- 
son, the plumpish bookkeeper sensed 
the tension and reached for an ulcer 
powder to quiet a nervous stomach. 

Then the door to the store opened 
again and Will Thomsen came back 
in, a sheepish look on his face. He 
was carrying a small piece of paper 
in his hand. “I’m sorry I did that,” 


lowa Agronomists 
List Carryover of 
Fertilizer Nutrients 

AMES, IOWA—Iowa State College 


. agronomists figure the carryover of 


various fertilizer nutrients works out 
something like this: 

When 40 or more pounds of nitro- 
gen is used for corn, up to 25% of 
that nitrogen added on fine textured 
soils can be left for the crop next 
year. In dry seasons this carryover 
may be even greater. But on sandy 
soils there may be little or no residual 
effect from nitrogen the following 
year. 

The carryover of phosphate plowed 
under or disked in for corn will range 
from 40 to 60%, depending on the 
rate of application and the soil con- 
ditions. Not much carryover can be 
expected when less than 40 Ib. actual 
Phosphate are applied per acre. But 
if 80 lb. phosphate per acre is ap- 
plied the carryover can be upwards 
of 50%. 

From one third to two thirds of 
potash can be left over for the next 
year, depending on the kind of soil 
and the crop. On silts and clays, a 
carryover will average about 30% if 
the crop is corn and stalks are taken 
off. It may be up to 60% if the stalks 
are left on the ground. 

When small grains and legume- 


"grass seedings are made the potash 


carryover will probably range around 
40% when the straw is taken off and 
possibly up to 60% when it is left 
on the ground. 


Doing Business With 


OsCar 


‘SCHOENFELD 


he said apologetically. “It won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

“Did what?” asked Pat. 

Thomsen cast a look at the cold- 
faced Oscar who was figuring dis- 
counts, then the salesman handed 
the paper to Pat. 

The partner read, “Salesmen 
Should Not Park in Customers’ Park- 
ing Places.” 

Pat swallowed hard. “Oscar,” he 
said, “did you write this?” 

Oscar looked up impassively. “Sure 
I did. Why not?” 


“Why not?” repeated Oscar. “I 


don’t care even if the minister comes 
and parks right next to the entrance 
—he gets the same kind of note. 
That parking lot is for customers. 
Others can park down the street and 
walk.” 

“Why, Thomsen’s a friend of ours,” 
Pat said with anger. “You should 
never have put a note like that un- 
der his windshield wiper. Besides the 
parking lot is only half filled. There 
was room for him to park.” 

“I don’t care if the parking lot was 
empty!” Oscar roared. “That space 
is for customers.” 


“Oh, it’s really all right, fel- 
lows,” said the salesman, worriedly. 
“I was wrong. I know it. Let’s for- 
get it.” 


They didn’t even hear him, and so 
he left without saying goodbye again, 
got into his car’ and drove off. 
“Whew,” he said, “how can they 
quarrel like that all the time? That 
Oscar.” 

“Now, Oscar,” Pat was saying. 
“You have insulted Will Thomsen and 
hurt his feelings. That’s no way to 
handle people. If you feel so strongly 
about the parking lot, we could put 
up a sign, ‘Customer Parking Only.’ 
That would give salesmen the mean- 
ing in a nicer way.” 

“I never beat around the bush!” 
Oscar said coldly. “I always call a 
spade a spade.” 

“But that’s’ a mighty expensive 
privilege to do that, when you are in 
business. You'll lose customers that 
way. And customers are not easy to 
get.” 

“Huh,” snapped Oscar. “Salesmen 
are not customers. They only want 
to sell to us. We didn’t ask him to 
come here and park in our lot. That’s 
only for people who buy from us.” 

Pat counted to ten, just as Nora, 
his wife had told him to when Oscar 
was involved. In fact, this was the 
third time today he had counted to 
ten. “So that’s the way you look at 
it. Well, Oscar, a good salesman is 
just as important to us as a good 
customer.” 


“Now you are crazy,” Oscar 
taunted. 


“Every reliable salesman who 
comes to call on us is doing us a 
favor,” Pat said. “If it weren’t for 
salesmen who visit us and explain 
merchandise and its use to us, we 
wouldn’t have anything to sell.” 


“Huh, from the looks of this store 
and basement and warehouse, we 
ain’t short on stuff to sell,” -Oscar 
snapped.. “If I had my way, we 
wouldn’t buy anything else for six 
months at least.” 

“Those salesmen give us selling 
ideas and so help us to sell, and then 


Pat 
\y dj 


we make a profit,” Pat said seriously. 
“They are entitled to a fair hearing, 
and also courtesy. They are really 
our partners in a way in this busi- 
ness.” 


“For some people you’ve got to lay 
it right on the line,” Oscar said 
sharply. ‘That includes salesmen and 
delinquent customers. Remember, it’s 
always our money that is involved— 
not theirs. We have to pay the bills.” 


“Sure we pay the bills,” Pat said, 
“but the salesmen and the customers, 
delinquent or not, help us make the 
money. We can’t stand by ourselves 
in this world. We all live together.” 


“Just so long as those people don’t 
live on us,” growled Oscar, fiddling 
' with a sharp pencil. “You are too 
easy with people, Pat. You are so 
afraid of hurting people’s feelings. 
Well—I’m afraid of hurting my 
money. I’m gonna watch it every 
minute of the day—remember that.” 

“So, I’m afraid of hurting people’s 
feelings, eh?” mused Pat soberly. 
“Well, maybe I am, but I’m not sorry 
about that. And since you’ve told me 
what you think of me, do you want 
to hear what I think of you?” 

“You bet I do!” challenged Oscar. 
“What?” 

Pat stared at his partner, a 
thoughtful look in his eyes. Then he 
got to his feet. “No, on second 
thought I don’t think I will. It 
might—” 


At this juncture Tillie Mason 
had a rare inspiration. “Gentle- 
men,” she called cheerily from her 
desk, “I’ve just finished the month- 
ly statement. We made one per 
cent more net profit this month 
than last.” 


Pat looked at Oscar and grinned, 
and Oscar’s hard lines relaxed about 
one half of one per cent. “That’s a 
good statement, Oscar,” said the 
genial Irishman. “Suppose we table 
what we think of each other for 
another month.” 


Magazine Describes 
Dutch Elm Disease Fight 


DETROIT—The story of how many 
Michigan townships are fighting the 
Dutch elm disease is told in the Sep- 
tember issue of “Official Michigan,” 
the publication of the Michigan Town- 
ships Assn. 


The title of the article, used with 
a photo of a shade-tree spraying ma- 
chine is “Tragedy of the Elms.” 

The magazine reports that “in 
many townships throughout the state, 
battles are being waged by officials, 
by township, county and city em- 
ployes, and by private citizens to save 
the elms.” 


The situation last year in Detroit 
is cited where the “disease de- 
stroyed at least 1,200 trees valued 
at a quarter of a million dollars.” 


The help of private citizens also is 
sought by the magazine. “Official 
Michigan” points out “citizens can 
help this fight to save the trees by 
spraying the elms in their yards and 
other places on their premises. The 
readers are urged to watch for the 
first sign of the disease—the wilting 
of the topmost leaves and branches.” 
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those which can be tractor. 
The simplicity of the dia) Settin 
ease of lubrication are claimed 4 
two major features of the new al 
ing pump. Completely Visible ang 
cessible from the outside, the dial 

be quickly set without tools. AN 
cation points are easily reached | 
the problem of remote control eg 
ment on the meter has been eli 
nated by the use of a simple op 
clutch system, the literature expla 
For a copy of the new booklet 

other information check No, 6994 
the coupon and mail it to Cropl 


No. 6317—Liming 
Slide Rule 


A slide rule has been deviseg| 
the La Motte Chemical Products @ 
that can give the liming requiremey 
for any plant, flower, tree, sham 
vegetable or farm crop grown ing 
type of soil. The plant group slide 
positioned opposite the soil acij 
reading and the amount of lime j 
quired for the best growing conditj 
is read directly from the scale. A} 
requirements for alkaline soils g 
also given. The rule has separa 
scales for small areas and for fs 
operations. A free brochure on ¢ 
soil reaction slide rule is availah 
Check No. 6317 on the coupon a 
mail it to secure the brochure. 


No. 6319—Seale 


A new type automatic scale whi 
is Claimed to weigh sticky and no 
free flowing materials as accuratd 
as dry aggregate materials, has beg 
announced by Richardson Scale Gi 
A differential scale, the new 
automatically and continuously d 
livers a selected amount of materig 
the weight of which is the differeng 
between a fully loaded and parti 
loaded scale. Called a weigh-in a 
weigh-out scale, the new unit is mad 
up of a weigher, dial scale and totaly 
izer. The weigher, consisting of 
weigh hopper mounted on a sho 
belt conveyor, is suspended from le 
ers terminating in the dial scale. 
belt conveyor provides a live-bottog 
for the weigh hopper, and facilitate 
the discharge of the hard-to-handi™ 
material. Heart of the system is 
electronic controls. Secure more 4é 
tails by checking No. 6319 on 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6314—Sales Aids 


Available from the Velsicol Com 
are three merchandising aids 9 
household and garden insect contr 
with chlordane. They are: Fo 
color, true-to-life pictures of an all 
carpet beetle, chigger, clothes mou 
silverfish, spider, mosquito, roach all 
white grub (Japanese beetle larvae 
designed for store display; a 12-pag 
chlordane garden booklet with tip 
on garden practices; and a 16-paggiam 
booklet entitled the Chlordane Houst 
hold Insect Folder, which points ol 
the key “kill zone” points in the homé 
and how to apply the product. : 
merchandising aids may be ob ‘eal 
without charge by checking No. 0% 
on the coupon, clipping and mali 
it to Croplife. 


LEASE FORMS AVAILABLE 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—Fight differ 
ent lease forms are available 0 
the Purdue University Agriculturt 
Economics Department for indem 
farm tenants and landlords. 


HEADS DEPARTMENT 
AMHERST, MASS. — 
Fore, Birmingham, Mich., rar 
appointed head of the agricu wsitf 
engineering department, Univer™ 


of Massachusetts. 
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Now...a complete line money. 


Weed Killers, 


rush Killers 


This is a broad line of herbicides and insecticides, made 
and field-tested by Monsanto—world-known for products 
created from the wonders of chemistry. 


And with the Monsanto line, comes a powerful promotion 
program to help you make more by selling more... 
a promotion unequalled by any other farm chemical 
manufacturer. 


Read over the details of this big 8-way program, then 
ask yourself if any other manufacturer gives you such 
hard-hitting, profit-producing backing for selling farm 
chemicals! 


] A COMPLETE SELF-MERCHANDISING UNIT 

FOR YOUR STORE 

This all-in-one unit “STOPS” prospects, displays the product, 
distributes literature. Dominant, colorful, unlike anything 
now available to you in this field. Simple to set up, rugged 


and strong. A complete extra store salesman to attract atten- 
tion and bring in more farm chemical dollars for you. 


And remember .. . 
You get it only with the Monsanto line! 


2 JUMBO PICTURE 
AND DIAGRAM 
WALL CHART 


A double feature! Use 
it as a wall chart in 
your store, send it home 
with your customer for 
a barn-door chart. A 
real service item. In 
simple, easy-to-under- 
stand pictures and dia- 
grams, it recommends 
how, when, why and 
where to use Monsanto 
weed killers. Takes the 
mystery out, puts the 
common sense in! 


And remember .. . 


You get it only with the 
Monsanto line! 


Wyn 
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3 PACKAGED DIRECT-MAIL PROGRAM 


Complete down to the last word. Professionally written, 
expertly illustrated mailing pieces that are guaranteed to put 
over the advantages of farm chemicals to farmers. . . and to 
bring those farmers into your store to buy. All you do § 
address these mailing pieces to your own best prospects. é | 


And remember . . . In b 
You get them only with the Monsanto line. 


HOW TO USE WEED KILLERS 
= | 
Ready 
Flax | ofyou 
Barley’ | messag 
wane @ 
| | 24-0 | 240 | | weer our 
| And 
ok You § 
4 
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makers farm chemicals... 


Insecticides 
promotion program! 


4 NEWSPAPER MATS AND RADIO SCRIPTS 


Ready to use. No work for you. You need only insert the name 
of your store in the mat or the script and a timely, interesting 
message goes to your prospects... in your own selling area 
...in your name! 


And remember... 
You get them only with the Monsanto line! 


W144, 


5 OUTSIDE METAL STORE SIGN 


A “STOPPER” for sure. This versatile attention-getter can 
serve you well. Use it outside (or inside if you prefer), with 
your store name or with lists of products you feature. 

And remember .. . 

You get it only with the Monsanto line! 


6 GIANT STORE POSTER 


In bright, brilliant day-glo inks, this king-sized banner in 
your store will flash a day-after-day message that can’t be 


missed. Use it over a wire hanger (it’s printed two sides 
for double impact), use it as a wall poster, use it as a window 
streamer. Any way, it tells the world you sell and recommend 
the Monsanto line! 


And remember .. . 
You get it only with the Monsanto line! 


7 PRACTICAL, USABLE LITERATURE 


No long words or jaw-breaker phrases. These are simple, 
easy-to-read pamphlets and booklets about Monsanto farm 
chemicals—and about how to use them for best results and 
bigger crop profits. Completely different from anything you’ ve 
seen before—more pictures, more illustrations, more readable 


information than anything now available. 


And remember . . . 
You get them only with the Monsanto line! 


There's MORE, too! 


These 7 features are only the beginning. In addition, 
there’s.consistant, hard-hitting advertising by Monsanto— 
in your own state farm papers and in the regional farm 
magazines that are read right in your own back yard. 
Here’s consumer advertising where you can use it... 
where it’s of benefit to you! 


And remember .. . 
You get it only with the Monsanto line! 
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Attention distributors: 


Here’s a great opportunity for aggressive bona-fide distributors who are on the alert for 
profitable new business. 


Monsanto is a leader, a world-recognized leader in the field of chemistry. This complete 
line of farm chemicals inaugurates Monsanto’s long-range, full-scale program in agriculture. 


The pages you have just read give you a capsule idea of the tremendous merchandising 
program Monsanto is planning to put behind their line of farm chemicals. 


And yet, that only tells a few of the advantages of the Monsanto line to you as a dis. 
tributor. There are these, too— 


ADVANTAGE 


A complete kit showing the actual mechanics of the dealers-promo- 
tion described on the preceding pages. 


ADVANTAGE 


An interesting incentive plan. 


ADVANTAGE 


Educational programs for your dealers, completely operated and 
programmed by Monsanto. 


ADVANTAGE 


A simple, easy-to-use catalog. 


ADVANTAGE 


A complete supply of direct-mail material to be sent to you, the 
distributor (for your dealers), on this new line of farm chemicals. 


And most important, a realistic approach that will give 
you all the things you want on ordering, pricing, service 
and contracts. A program that will give you the protection 
and stability which you as a reputable distributor have 
always desired in the field of farm chemicals. 


MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS: Let our salesmen tell you how 
you can become a part of this program. 


For complete information phone, write or wire Farm 
Products Section, MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
800 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 
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TYPICAL EYE-CATCHING PACKAGE 
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supply of magnesium helps 
says O. T. Coleman, 
ension soils specialist at the Uni- 
sity of Missourl. 
 unerel helps plant growth in 
Humber of ways. It promotes early 
4 uniform growth by helping the 
pp make better use of other plant 
,is. And, it helps carry phosphorus 
growing and fruiting parts of the 
pnt. 


Magnesium aids seed develop- 
ent, the specialist says. It pro- 
otes the formation of protein and 
js in crops, stimulates growth of 
i] bacteria, and aids legumes in 
xing nitrogen. This action in- 
reases a plant’s resistance to dis- 


Also, magnesium is an important 
rt of chlorophyll—the green color- 
> matter of plants. A lack of the 
ineral causes loss of green coloring 
atter between veins in the leaves. 


* 

Brush and woody growth in fence 
vs and along ditch banks can be 
troyed by spraying, according to 
e botany and plant pathology de- 
rtment at Purdue University. A 
ture of equal parts of 2,4-D and 
4 5-T should be diluted with water. 
e gallon of the mixture in 100 
llons of water should be used. 


* 


Fertilizer can save legume pastures. 
he expense of often reseeding legume 
hd legume grass pastures can be 
ved if these pastures receive reg- 
ar top dressings of phosphate and 
tash fertilizer. 


Results of research at the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota show these 
lant nutrients will lengthen the 
fe of alfalfa and other legumes. 
is means it is not necessary to 
eseed the legumes so often. 


Although legumes and grasses can 
soil-builders by supplying more 
Vailable” nitrogen and from build- 
organic matter, they can also be 
oil-robbers” if pasture and hay 
ops are taken from these fields 
ar after year without replacing the 
bosphate and potash they take out. 
cording to a University of Minne- 
'a extension soils specialist, Charles 
Simkins, a three-ton crop of al- 
Ifa will use 35 Ib. available phos- 
ate and 135 Ib. potash. 


Many legume pastures are lost each _ 


ar because of lack of available: pot- 
h to carry them through the winter 
d spring months, Mr. Simkins says. 
‘ny pastures which actually do not 
¢ their stands of legumes are weak- 
fed so much that grass will take 
fr in the pasture. 

* 


Corn fields today are a good deal 
 feedlots to which we must carry 
tilizer to fatten the plants, ac- 
Nling to Dr. W. A. Albrecht, head 


the soils department of the Uni- 


tsity of Missouri. 
In early times, says Dr. Albrecht, 
mers could keep going West to 
Phe virgin fertility out of new soils 
bags more corn. But now, he says, 
: elds are no longer the equiv- 
m of open pasture for our crops, 
ot Seeds are turned out in the 
"g to rustle for themselves like 
Son the range,” 
Bigger and better 
4, Ry of more and newer 
o* ". Albrecht emphasizes. Top 
today, he Says, are the result 


corn crops are 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


of wise soil management that guar- 
antees of good balance of plant nu- 
trition. Summing up, he says, “There 
is no food-creating substitute for a 
fertile soil.” 

* 


“If it pays to plant winter wheat, 
it pays to fertilize it,” according to 
M. D. Weldon, University of Nebraska 
extension agronomist. 

Mr. Weldon says that even though 
less moisture than usual is stored in 
the summer fallow regions this fall, 
“fertilizing wheat as usual is a better 
bet than planting wheat without fer- 
tilizer.” 


As an example of how plant food 
pays off, Mr. Weldon cites the fact 
that fertilized wheat yielded 13 
more bushels per acre than unfer- 
tilized wheat in tests during a 1952- 
53 drouth. The ground was so dry 
that half the wheat failed to come 
up in the fall and didn’t emerge 
until the following February. 


Yields from the fertilized fields av- 


_eraged 26 bu. wheat per acre, com- 


pared to only 13 bu. on plots with no 
fertilizer. 
* 


Purdue University soils men report 
that corn yields have been increased 
up to 22 bu. per acre by loosening 
subsoil to a 20-inch depth and adding 
complete fertilizer to it. 

By this method, the plant roots are 
encourgged to penetrate deeper into 
the ground and make use of moisture 
reserves in the sub-soil. 


Helmut Kohnke and A. R. Ber- 


trand of the Purdue agronomy staff, _ 


report that the best time to loosen 
the subsoil is in the late summer or 
early fall, in preparation for plant- 
ing corn the next spring. In the fall 
subsoils are usually dry and shatter 
more easily. The fertilizer is applied 
in a vertical band from the plow 
sole to the lowest depth of the 
operation. 


The Purdue agronomists point out 
that loosening the subsoil is particu- 
larly helpful in maintaining corn 
yields in years when rainfall is scarce. 
In such years, the soil moisture in the 
Corn Belt is often not sufficient to 
give maximum yields. The crop roots 
often do not penetrate deep enough 
to make use of subsoil moisture. 

When fertilizer is placed in loosened 
subsoil, the plant roots will concen- 
trate in the grooves thus formed, the 
agronomists say. Root growth then is 
thicker in the subsoil. Living and de- 
caying roots provide organic matter 
that helps keep the soil loose and 
porous and improves its physical con- 
dition. More water accumulates in the 
subsoil because of the open grooves 
and is saved for crop use, instead of 
running off. 

* 


Phosphorus is needed to grow more 
wheat on the lands of western Okla- 
homa, report Oklahoma A&M college 
agronomists Harold V. Eck and Bob- 
by Stewart, summarizing four years 
of fertilization tests. 

They said the lack of phosphorus is 
the most serious fertilization prob- 
lem, because without it, nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, which also is needed on many 
of the soils, can’t be fully effective. 

Phosphorus fertilizer gave good re- 
sults at. three of the 11 locations 
where tests were being carried on in 
1954. In other years, there was much 
better response to phosphorus. Twen- 


ty pounds of phosphorus per acre 
was the amount needed for good re- 
sponse on the checked plots. 


The agronomists found that 
when phosphorus is applied and 
other conditions are right, nitro- 
gen fertilization is profitable. 


Nitrogen fertilizer gave good in- 
creases over unfertilized plots at four 
of the 11 locations. Yields increased 
with applications of nitrogen at 20 
to 80 Ib. per acre, and the best ratio 
of gain was at 20 Ib. At this rate, 
4.7 pounds of nitrogen were needed 
to produce each extra bushel of grain. 

The protein content of the wheat 
was boosted by the use of nitrogen, 
but phosphorus didn’t increase the 
amount of protein. 


* 

Lawn grasses will remain green 
longer in the fall and grow off earli- 
er next spring if given an applica- 
tion of a complete fertilizer at least 
30 days before the first expected hard 
freeze, according to E. M. Trew, Tex- 
as extension agronomist. 

The specialist recommends a fer- 
tilizer of the 2-1-1 or 1-1-1 ratio. Ap- 
plication should be made at a rate 
to supply two pounds of actual nitro- 
gen per 1,000 sq. ft. of lawn. He 
adds that some soils do not need 
potash but since the cost is small, it 
is good insurance and may give ex- 
cellent results. 


Corn Weed Control 
Shown at Field Days 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
proper use of 2,4-D to aid in corn 
production was illustrated at the 
“Corn Field Days” held this fall by 
Michigan State University at Milan, 
Hudsonville and Corunna, 

Once again, farmers had proof that 
the Michigan State University expe- 


‘rimental use of 2,4-D plus cultivation 


has given better weed control and 
higher corn yields than cultivation 
alone, This is the sixth year that the 
University has obtained the best re- 
sults with ester form of 2,4-D, as a 
pre-emergence spray at the rate of 
one pound of actual material per 
acre. 

Michigan State farm crops special- 
ists insist that the first cultivation 
can be skipped if the pre-emergence 
spray is used. They term the spray 
good insurance against weeds getting 
out of hand in the wet summer. 


CELEBRATING ANNIVERSARY 

HARTSVILLE, S.C. — The J. L. 
Coker Co., parent firm of the Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co., is celebrating its 
90th anniversary this month. Pioneer- 
ing work in cotton breeding was 
begun in 1904 by David R,. Coker, 
associated with his father in the 
company. Subsequently, the seed 
breeding business was set up as a 
separate corporation. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


_ Why does a farmer use fertilizer? 


Four reasons, and of these only one is vital, states an introductory 
chapter of an informative little handbook which was prepared for 
those engaged in selling fertilizers, farmers and laymen in general by 
Vincent Sauchelli, director of agricultural research, Davison Chemical 


Co., Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


The four reasons, Mr. Sauchelli says, are: 


“1. To start the crop. A good start in growth will help mature 
the crop earlier ; in areas where frost comes in the first part of Autumn, 


early maturity is insurance against 
loss. 

“2. To ripen the crop. Fertilizer 
performs a real service in hastening 
full development of the harvest. 

“3. To maintain soil fertility. Fer- 
tilizers give back to the soil the plant 
food elements removed by the crops. 
Hence, fertilizers can be used to 
maintain fertility and increase pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 


“4. For profit. This is the com- 
pelling reason why the farmer uses 
fertilizers. Unless the early start 
or the earlier ripening means more 
crop, he cannot afford to use it.” 


“The early ripening and better 
quality of the fertilized crop produces 
the money with which a farmer can 
pay for the fertilizer and have some 
to spare; otherwise he cannot afford 
to use it. Unless in the process of 
maintaining soil fertility, he also in- 
creases the yield sufficiently to pay 
for the fertilizer and still have an 
excess over costs, he cannot be ex- 
pected to apply fertilizer to his soils 
in amounts which will produce profit. 

“The farmer trades harvests for 
fertilizer —if wheat is worth, say 
$1.50 bu. and he uses 400 lb. 3-12-6 
fertilizer, it may take 6 bu. to pay 
for the fertilizer. The fertilizer pro- 
duces, let us say, an extra 15 bu., 
giving the farmer a gross profit of 
9 bu., at $1.50 bu., $13.50 per acre. 

“Chemical fertilizers are an indis- 


pensable aid in reducing the crop 
unit cost of production and thereby 
increasing farm cash income. Chemi- 
cal fertilizers supply plant nutrient 
essential directly to the growth and 
development of crops and indirectly 
to the maintenance of livestock and 
the sustenance of Man. 

“Chemical fertilizers in effect are 
equivalent to extra hectares of land. 
For example, the extra crop yields 
produced in the U.S. by 23 million 
tons of fertilizer in 1953 were equiva- 
lent to the yields from about 30 to 
50 million hectares of land without 
applied fertilizers.” 


Sales Argument 

Dealers can take advantage of Mr. 
Sauchelli’s reasoning and turn it into 
a valuable sales device, either when 
talking to a prospect in person or 
through the media of store, press or 
radio advertising. 

In fact, the complete handbook, 
entitled “Soils, Phosphates and Mixed 
Fertilizers,” is an excellent source of 
essential, practical information on 
the feeding of soils and crops and is 
written in clear, understandable lan- 
guage. For those who may want a 
copy, details of how one can be ob- 
tained will be found in the “What's 
New” department which begins on 
page 10 of this issue. 
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Wisconsin Firm Finds 


By AL. P. NELSON 


This is supposed to be the age of 
specialization, but Harold and Ed 
Rindfleisch, who own Rindfleisch 
Feed Mill & Hatchery, Jefferson, 
Wis., do not believe it. 


These hard-working, enterprising 
brothers have developed a diversified 
and profitable farm supply business 
which takes care of many of the 
needs of farmers in this rich agricul- 
tural and dairy region. 

And, what is still more interesting, 
the business is still expanding. Take 
a look at the list of activities these 
brothers are engaged in.and see how 
many services are represented. They 
operate a hatchery; operate a feed 
mill and store at Jefferson; operate 
a 150 acre Leghorn laying farm; buy 
and sell eggs; operate a branch feed 
store at Watertown, Wis.; sell dry 
fertilizer and anhydrous ammonia; 
sell farm chemicals and arrange for 
spray service; sell steel buildings for 
farms and industries; sell poultry 
and barn equipment, ventilating 
equipment, corn cribs, etc.; operate 
a mobile unit grinding and feed mix- 
ing service in a wide trade area. 
(This latter service added late in 
1954.) 


This list covers a wide range of 
service to farmers and is one rea- 
son why this firm is kept busy most 
of the time. There are enough serv- 
ices and products offered—some of 
them seasonal—so that practically 
every month of the year the broth- 
ers are able to hang up a good 
sales record. They say, too, that a 
lot of lines and services keeps them 
alert at all times and stimulates 
them to greater effort. 


Always alert to new merchandising 
opportunities, the Rindfleisch broth- 
ers watched the rise in the use of 
liquid fertilizer very carefully. Last 
year they purchased a 2,000 gallon 
transportation unit, and began to 
haul anhydrous ammonia from Janes- 
ville, Wis., some 40 miles away. Four 
applicators in the area are now buy- 
ing their ammonia fertilizer from 
Rindfleisch brothers and the volume 
of business is growing. 


Harold Rindfleisch states that last 
year many farmers used anhydrous 
ammonia fertilizer on from 4 to 10 
acres as a test. So well satisfied were 
many farmers with the use of this 
new type of fertilizer that this year 


’ they placed orders for fertilizing 40 


to 50 acres. These same farmers, Mr. 
Rindfleisch reports, also bought more 
dry fertilizer, as a result of their 
increased interest in fertilization. 

Within the next year, the Rind- 
fleisch firm will build its own storage 
capacity for anhydrous ammonia. 
“We think there is going to be much 
greater use of this type of fertilizer 
for side dressing corn in the Wiscon- 
sin area,” says Harold Rindfleisch, 
“and we want to be in on the ground 
floor. Our state farmers are proving 
that they can raise big crops of corn 
with the proper attention paid to fer- 
tilization.” 

Along with the interest in fertili- 
zation, comes the need for weed con- 
trol. The Rindfleisch brothers are 
pushing the use of insecticides and 
weed controls. They have made ar- 
rangements with weed spraying con- 
cerns to handle custom work through 
the store this year. 

Farmers in this region of the state 
appear to be behind other farmers 
in purchasing and using sprayers, 
thus custom service has a promising 
future here for the time being, the 
brothers believe. 


Diversification Pays 


In selling weed control measures, 
the Rindfleisch brothers play up the 
fact that this saves farmers extra 
cultivations. And with the cost of 
farm labor being quite high, this 
appeal makes sense to many econ- 
omy minded farmers. 

Harold Rindfleisch has charge of 
the firm’s steel building sales pro- 
gram. He sells such buildings to 
farmers and industrial firms. At the 
present time, industry is purchasing 
more of these buildings than farmers. 

Two years ago, the reverse was the 
case. Farmers at that time had a 
higher annual income, and were 
anxious to buy and erect steel build- 
ings to protect expensive farm ma- 
chinery and to provide other needed 
storage. 

For the moment, however, since 
farm income is down, farmers are 


spending most of their money trying 


to diversify and to also increase their 
annual farm income. They are letting 
housing and storage needs wait until 
higher income years. 

Industry on the other hand, is 
prospering and has need of such steel 
buildings for expansion and storage. 


High Wheat Yields 
Reported in Illinois 
Experiment Fields 


URBANA, ILL. — The 1955 wheat 
yields were unusually good on Uni- 
versity of Illinois soil experiment 
fields, says L. B. Miller, University 
agronomist. 

The average of 20 scattered fields 
was about 25 bu. without soil treat- 
ment and 46 with treatment and crop 
rotation. These fields include 12 in 
the dark soil area, the sand field at 
Oquawka and seven fields on light 
colored soils of southern Illinois. 


The greatest extremes in re- 
sponse were on fields of gray prairie 
soil in south-central Illinois, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller. At Brownstown 
in Fayette County yields ranged 
from a low of 1.5 bu. on untreated 
soil to nearly 60 bu. on a field 
under full treatment, 


At Toledo in Cumberland County 
the range was 10 to 64 bu. Saline 
was grown at Brownstown and the 
new variety Knox at Toledo. The 
treated fields got lime, phosphate and 
potash in a rotation of corn, soybeans, 
wheat and mixed legume hay. 


On several of the dark soil fields, 
wheat growth was rank this season, 
Mr, Miller says. As a result, early 
lodging cut yields on highly fertile 
plots, especially in areas where drouth 
hit in 1954. 

Plant food that would have been 
used by the growing crop or leached 
from the soil in 1954 accumulated and 
caused unusually early growth of the 
wheat in 1955, he says. 


Cooperative plots used in a special 
phosphate experiment show the dif- 
ference in wheat yields between the 
two seasons, points out Mr. Miller. 
Three plots were in southern Illinois 
and one near Urbana on soils that 
were deficient in phosphorus. 

Without phosphates the average 
yield in the four locations was 25 bu. 
in 1954 and 40 bu. in 1955. With 
phosphorus the yields were 44 bu. 
in 1954 and 55 bu. in 1955. Phos- 
phates therefore increased yields 75% 
in 1954 and 37% in 1955. 

All plots in these cooperative tests 
were well supplied with lime, potash 
and nitrogen, Mr. Miller reported. 
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In its annual fertilizer situation report the U.S. De 
culture estimated that supplies of the three principal plan 
56 would exceed the 1954-55 supply by 2.5%. USDA made these esti 
2.35 million tons of nitrogen, 4.4% more than the 2.25 million tons in a 
2.3 million tons of available phosphoric acid, little change; 1.94 million | 
K,O, an increase of 4.3% over the 1.86 million tons a year ago. " 


Lamar Ratliff, 16-year-old Mississippi 4-H clubber, raised an 
official yield of 304 bu, an acre on his corn plot. 


Partment of 4 
t nutrients in | 


Traffic experts in the fertilizer field said that the new rates annow 
by Interstate Commerce Commission on trainloads of commodities from 
shipper to a single consignee, will not likely apply to fertilizer. Howeve 
was regarded as a “foot in the door” which might lead to better rates jn 
future. 


Food and Drug Administration used its five-man advisory board 
to establish a tolerance of one part per million on U.S. Rubber’s 
Naugatuck Division pesticide, Aramite. This was the first time the 
committee had been called into play. . . . The American Potash 
Institute, Washington, D.C., observed its 20th anniversary. It was 
launched in 1935. 


Agricultural losses suffered during the August. floods in Connecti 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey totalled $5 million, it was announced. 
damage was the largest single item, being figured at $2.8 million. 

New appointees to industry positions included John E. Fletcher 
L. Ralph Boynton who were promoted to new sales posts by US. Pot 
Co.; Robert J. Engelhardt, who was named vice president for J. C. Cay 
Corp.; John W. Crowther, promoted by Frontier Chemical Co.; and Laure 
S. Rockefeller was named to the board of Olin Mathieson Chemical Cj 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration increased fees for the sett 
of tolerances for pesticidal chemicals, stating that the former charges did 
pay their way. In some categories, the fees were doubled... . Sta 
Chemical Co. announced plans to merge with Consolidated Chemical 
dustries, Inc. 


An Indian fertilizer firm, Fertilizers & Chemicals, Ltd., Travan- 
core, India, called for tenders for the supply of manufacturing equip- 
ment. Cost of the proposed new plant is $6 million. . . . California 
Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal., announced that it will build a 
$1.5 million captan plant in France. Production is scheduled for the 
fall of 1956. 


The Corn Belt Agricultural Ammonia Conference, held at Urbana, 
was told that full fertilization could add a billion bushels to midwest 
production. Some 700 persons registered for the meeting. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in granting train load rates 
bulk commodities when shipped by a single shipper to a single consig 
raised speculation in the fertilizer trade as to whether this principle might 
applied to the plant food shipments. 


Dr. G. L. Bridger, formerly of Iowa State College, has joined the Da 
Chemical Division of W. R. Grace & Co. as director of agricultural resed 
... Kenneth A. Keith was named to a new position by Spencer Chemical 
Formerly connected with the sales department and a market analyst, Hime p) 
Keith was made manager of agricultural chemicals market resea 


Southern Nitrogen Co., Inc., a newly organized firm, announced it wo 
build a $14 million nitrogen plant at Savannah, Ga. Officers of the compé Sag 
include Malcolm Smith, chairman of the board, John R. Riley, president q@i'? 
George V. Taylor, vice president. 


Western States Chemical Corp. will begin manufacture of comp 
pelleted fertilizers in a new plant now under construction at Nichols, 4 
The company has been organized as a subsidiary jointly owned by Pat 
Guano Co., Berkeley, Cal., Triangle Company of Central California, Sali 
Cal., and Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, announced a special sales staff wil 
its Organic Chemicals Division to market farm chemicals which the comP@@@jular t 
will market for the first time under its own label in 15 Midwest sta 
Charles P. Zorsch, associate manager of the division’s Agricultural Chem 
Dept., heads up the new farm chemicals section within his departmé 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. registrants for the group's — 
at Spring Lake, N.J., were told that more industry statistics and market 
are needed. W. W. Allen, reelected president of the association, said tha 
well may take 100% more chemicals to produce the 40% more food 
US. will require to feed its expanding population in the next 20 years. 


Flood damage in the northeastern states was calculated in bil- 
lions. Hurricane “Diane” brought winds and rains that ruined — 
killed livestock and devastated whole areas of New England. F! Y 
insurance was reported to be practically non-existent, thus adding 
the difficulties of both farmers and businessmen. . . . A Europe#® 
chafer quarantine was applied to include parts of Connecticut, wa 
York and West Virginia. . . . Grace Chemical Co. named John 
Pitner as head of its Agricultural Service Dept. 


According to a report by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the phosphate 
try faces a good future in both demand and output potentials. A © oty 
rise in use has been noted for many years. ... The American Sociell 
Agronomy met at Davis, Calif. Aug. 15-19 and heard many papers 0? © 
and soils research. New president elected was Dr. Iver Johnson, low® 
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FAMILY" 


Blue Earth County Service Co., 
Bis at Mankato and Amboy, 
) finds that the issuance of 
onthly bulletin, entitled the 
pndly Family,” helps greatly in 
nating fertilizer and farm 
sical information to its prospects 
customers. Joe Nemes, manager 
he Mankato store, reports that 
grm issues about 6,000 of these 
tins monthly between the two 
jons. 
ne farmers teil Mr. Nemes that 
ore the monthly issues and find 
, excellent for reference. 


1e bulletin is excellent for re- 


oard farmers monthly of their 
pber’s rent fertilizer requirements and 
p the need for placing orders in time 
otash sufficient amounts. For ex- 


nile a recent bulletin said: 


‘nother month has passed -un- 
hingly fast and lack of time has 
ented many of you from top 
ing your alfalfa after the first 
ing. Let’s feed those alfalfa 
ts plenty of phosphate and pot- 
2 to 300 lb. 9-30-30, in order that 
may develop better root systems 
build more nitrogen for future 
s. Remember this is your cheap- 
method of getting an additional 
bly of nitrogen into the soil and 
Beliminate costly protein feeds by 
easing hay yields and protein 
ent. Our machines are waiting 
your call.” 


om chemicals also get a play in 
ornis firm’s extensive direct mail. 


so small a field as mosquito 
» the Mapying is not negtected. Copy in a 
nt ad says, “Farm chemicals. 
indeed. Mosquitoes are terrific 
season. Are you planning a yard 
y of some sort? The answer is 
Then why not spray your lawn 
farm yard with DDT? Merely 
three quarts of DDT, 25% emul- 
in 10 to 20 gallons of water and 
ahead and spray. One word of 
tion—do not apply an excess 
unt on shrubs and ornamentals. 
‘oil may have a damaging ef- 


the Blue Earth County Service 
) too, offers a soil testing ser- 
it wommee for customers. The firm has 
compa °Wn soil testing laboratory at 
ient, @e>oy where customers may bring 

samples. The charge for this 

k is 50¢ per sample. Many 
compilers take advantage of this 
ce, reports Mr. Nemes. 


¢ Mankato firm does fertilizer 
pading. It has two truck spreaders 
6 pole type spreaders. Mr. Nemes 
pris that for alfalfa the most 
ar type of fertilizer appears to 
-30-30 while for corn it is 10- 
and 6-28-25-12. 
ne firm charges 60¢ an acre for 
while there is a 
; . ton charge for 
| thatmeding lime, 
that @ty farmers in the area are in- 
s. sted in a new type of corn plant- 
Put on the market, Mr. Nemes 
bil rts, which has a deep and 
ops, ow fertilizer attachment. Some 


interested in a new 
F O end gate et fertilizer 
ading 


® Blue Earth company also sells 
| SPrayers. A boom type sprayer 
150 is much in demand, and the 
% — also sells a spray nozzle 
Or around $100. Mr. Nemes be- 
‘ the Blue Earth firm has the 
*st stock of sprayers in the en- 
a The company also sells 
4 chemicals, especially weed 


onthly Bulletin Helps Build 
‘les for Minnesota Retailer 


The company does its share to 
advise farmers to place their ferti- 
lizer orders early so that rural 
patrons can get enough of the kind 
of fertilizer they wish, and have it 
properly cured. For example, a 
recent item in the firm’s bulletin 
on this score said: 


“Friends, we urge you to order 
your fertilizer now. We have room 
for about 17 cars of fertilizer in 
storage, but already over half of this 
has been spoken for; and remember 


this—the material we have in stor- 
age now is fertilizer that has had 
a chance to fully cure. Place your 
orders now to assure yourselves of 
excellently conditioned material. You 
are doing yourself a favor by taking 
this fertilizer as soon as possible. 
Don’t be caught short because of a 
late order.” 


Lime Returns Profit of 
$19 Acre in Purdue Tests 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Specialists at 
Purdue University have conducted 
tests with lime over a period of sev- 
eral years on acid soil experiment 
fields. Results from livestock-type 
cropping systems show that each ton 
of lime produces an average gross 
profit of $19 per acre during each 


rotation. 


Fertilizer Gives Pasture 
Big Boost in Texas Test 


An irrigated oat pasture on Fri 
silt loam soil near Crystal City, 
Texas, was fertilized in October, 1954 
with various combinations of nitrogen 
phosphoric acid and potash, the Te 
Agricultural Experiment Station re 
ports. Half of the nitrogen was a 


on January 4, 1955. Forage yiel 
were taken by clipping. 


Nitrogen, at the rate of 120 


pounds of nitrogen and 60 pounds o 
phosphoric acid increased the yiel 
five times and was the most profitabl 
fertilizer treatment. 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
FOR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Thirty-eight years of serving the industry with 


top-quality fumigants, agricultural chemicals and 


insecticides. With this record Douglas Chemical 
Company can assure you of quality products. In 
* eur laboratories and plant, the finest 
ingredients are blended and formulated into a 
complete line of products for the elimination 
and control of pests and insects. In the field, Douglas 
has become intimately familiar with the 
problems of farmers, grain producers, cattlemen, elevator 
operators and millers all over the country. As a 
result of this first-hand field research, each Douglas 
product is designed to fill a specific need. 


What does this mean to you? It means that . 
Douglas is a source that you can rely on for | a 


a complete line of agricultural chemicals and 
insecticides. Every product in the Douglas 


DOUGLAS . . . a dependable line of fine agricultural chemicals. 


Tetrafume Grain Fumigant 


1.5# Dieldrin Emulsion Concentrate 


line has been tried and proved in use. E 
You know you're right with Douglas! 4 


Tetrakil Grain Fumigant 25% D.D.T. Emulsion Concentrate 
Tetrakote Liquid Grain Protectant 479% Chlordane Emulsion Concentrate 
Tetraspot Spot Fumigant = 4% Toxaphene Emulsion Concentrate 


Farm Bin Spray 

Special Mill Spray 

Special Emulsion Spray Concentrate 
Cattle Spray, Ready-Mixed 

Cattle Spray, Emulsion Concentrate 
20% Lindane Emulsion Concentrate 
11% BHC Emulsion Concentrate 


54 Malathon Emulsion Concentrate 

4% 2, 4-D Amine Weed Killer 

2.67% Butyl Ester Weed Killer 

3.34% Isopropyl! Ester Weed Killer 

2%, 2, 4-D, 2% 2, 4, 5-T Brush Killer 

Rat-Kill with Warfarin 

Water Soluble Rat & Mouse Killer with Pivelya 
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if your product is marketed 


through distributors and dealers... 


Croplife for YOU! 


AN IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE is available to advertisers whose 
agricultural chemical products are marketed through distributors and dealers. 
It is Croplife’s unique regional crop-area circulation plan, carefully developed 
to fill an urgent need in the industry’s marketing and advertising facilities— 
the need of advertisers to reach the dealers and distributors and farm 
advisers with an up-to-date story of their products and their consumer 
promotion plans. 


THIS IS THE PLAN: In addition to the weekly circulation to manu- 
facturers and formulators, Croplife is distributed on a regional crop-area 
basis to the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment of the industry. The 


merchandising section in each issue of Croplife is specifically edited for 


dealers in one specific region. This carefully planned editorial formula insures 
intense reader interest. 


More than 11,000 DEALERS, 1,700 custom operators and 1,000 farm advisers 
receive the issue of Croplife specifically edited for their regional crop-area 


once each four weeks. The mailing schedule for this group covers consecu- _ 


_ tively four geographic regions of the United States (see map) with one of 
four regional dealer issues: The Northeast Dealer Issue, the South Dealer 


Issue, the Midwest Dealer Issue or the West Dealer Issue. Each week . 


Croplife gces to more than 3,500 dealers, distributors and farm advisers in 
one of these four regional crop-areas. 


THIS CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVE is available only through Croplife. 
The regional crop-area circulation to dealers has been carefully developed 
to fit the particular needs of the agricultural chemical industry. Many indi- 
vidual ptoducts have been developed and approved and are being sold for 


use on a specific crop; therefore, marketing and promotion plans must be 


directed specifically to the appropriate crop-area. Croplife’s dealer circula- 


tion developed along crop-area lines offers advertisers the most flexible 
medium possible, designed to give “direct-hit” coverage for specific messages 
without the higher cost of a larger-than-necessary circulation on an inflexible 


, nationwide basis. Advertisers interested in reaching dealers in more than one 


region can do so easily and economically with a selective advertising 
schedule. { 


HOW TO USE THE PLAN: Select the regional crop-areas—Northeast, 
South, Midwest or West—in which you need to reach dealers, distributors 
and farm advisers with the up-to-date story of your products and your 
consumer promotion plans. Plan your message to inform and to educate this 
group. Then, select the appropriate issues of Croplife to carry your adver- 
tisements. Croplife’s printed circulation statement outlines the four regional 
crop-areas in detail and gives the issue-by-issue mailing schedule. Ask us 
for a copy. 


AND SOON—4000 additional selected dealers will be added! 


BEGINNING IN JANUARY this important circulation exclusive be- 


comes even more valuable to advertisers who are reaching dealers through 
the pages of Croplife. An additional 4,000 selected dealers handling agricul- 
tural chemicals will be receiving the issues of Croplife edited specifically for 
their crop-areas. One thousand dealers in each regional area have been 
screened and verified and will be added to Croplife’s controlled circulation 


plan, bringing the total number of dealers, distributors and farm advisers 
receiving Croplife to more than 18,000. Each week Croplife will go to more 
than 4,500 of these interested readers in one of the four regional crop-areas. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 60o capitalize on this unique advertising 
opportunity, exclusively through the pages of Croplife. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 


Croplife 


..- for richer, fields 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
114 East 40th Street 2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 
MUrray Hill 3-3768 HArrison 7-6782 


‘MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
614 Board of Trade Bldg. 2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Victor 1350 MAin 0575 
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Fall plowing gives you a head start on next year’s crop. It 
saves you labor and valuable time in the spring when you are 
busy and the soil is often too wet for your tractor. You can 
greatly increase your profits from fall plowing, by broadcasting 
500 to 600 pounds of V-C Fertilizer per acre before you plow. 
V-C Fertilizer, plowed down now, pays you big profits two ways: 
1) It encourages rapid decay of straw, stubble and other crop 
residues into plantfood-rich organic matter. 2) V-C Fertilizer, 
plowed deep, stays in the root zone to feed your crops all next 
summer, even if the weather turns dry. State colleges are recom- 
mending fall fertilizer plow-down on adapted soils. Plow-down 
plenty of V-C Fertilizer now to make profits come up in 1956! 


V-C Fertilizers are made in many different analyses. Your V-C dealer 
will supply you with the right V-C Fertilizer to fit your plow-down 
needs. Ask him about top-quality V-C PROLIFIC, the rich, mellow blend 
of better plant foods fortified with important minor elements lacking in 
many soils. V-C Fertilizers and V-C Superphosphates are backed by 60 
years of experience in serving millions of farms in many states. Your 
V-C dealer is a good man to know and do business with. See him today! 


See Your V-C Dealer 
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How make your fall plowing 
pay you bigger profits next year 


MANUFACTURED 
MIRGINIA-CARDLINA 
AHEMICAL CORPORATION 


IT PAYS TO BE 
DEALER! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION «¢ RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
Albany, Ga. + Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore, Md. + Birmingham, Ala. + Carteret, NJ. + Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, $.C. 
Dubuque, fowa East St. Louis, lil. + Fort Wayne, Ind..* Greensboro, N.C. + Hopkinsville, Ky. Jackson, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. + Norfolk, Va. + Orlando, Fla. + Richmond, Va. + Savannah, Ga. + Shreveport, la. + Wilmington, N.C. 


ig 
| 
| 
| 
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CORN—YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


for “corn yesterday” and $64 for 
“eorn today.” 

Lower bushel costs, 52¢ bu. com- 
pared to 66¢ bu. 

Fewer weeds, 60% less than the 
“corn yesterday.” 

Fewer barren stalks, only 2% com- 
pared to 13%. 

Less lodging and fewer broken 
stalks, 5% compared to 16%. 

The “corn yesterday” plot was 

handled by methods common in the 
twenties. The land was not fertilized, 
except for eight tons of manure top 
dressing; open-pollinated (Minn. No. 
13) corn was checked in rows, 12,000 
plants per acre; and after planting 
the corn was harrowed and then cul- 
tivated four times. 
The “corn today” plot was fer- 
tilized three times—before planting, 
at planting, and after the last culti- 
vation; insecticides and herbicides 
were applied for insect and weed con- 
trol; a modern hybrid, Minhybrid 508 
—treated with a fungicide, was 
planted on the contour, 18,000 to 
20,000 plants per acre; and cultiva- 
tion was limited. 


Fertilizer applications included 
400 Ib. 5-20-20 May 7, 160 Ib. 


CORN YESTERDAY AND TODAY—The pictures above illustrate the dif- 
ferences between corn grown by yesterday’s methods and that grown by 


$-20-20 starter application May 16 
and 300 Ib. ammonium nitrate June 
17. On May 16 aldrin was sprayed 
at the rate of 2 Ib. an acre in 40 
gal. water: Dinitrol spray for weed 
control was applied May 23 at the 
rate of 3 Ib. an acre in 4 gal. water. 


In giving background on the dem- 
onstration, Mr. Wiebusch explained 
that about three acres of the Wenzel 
farm is involved. The field was se- 
lected for the demonstration because 
no lime and very little fertilizer had 
ever been used. 

In 1952, the first year the Wenzels 
operated the farm, corn on this field 
averaged 35 bu. per acre. Oats yielded 
18 bu. in 1953 and an alfalfa seeding 
failed. Last year fertilizer was tried 
for the first time, giving a 60-bu. 
corn yield. 

In computing costs on the two 
plots, Mr. Jensen and Mr. Jones used 
the actual costs of the chemicals and 
seed and average costs for southern 
Minnesota for labor, farm machinery 
and land. 

_ Per acre figures used include the 
following: 

“Corn ’_-Value of crop, 

$153.75 (123 bushels x $1.25); cost 


today’s. They were taken at the Walter and Paul Wenzel farm 

Wing, Minn., where the “Corn—Yesterday and Today” duidieteataee — 
carried out. In the top photo, Paul Wenzel, left, and G. J. Kunau, Goodhue 
County agent, examine how corn in the yesterday plot was broken down by 
wind and corn borers. The center picture shows the two root systems, with 
the system from the “corn today” plot on the right. Below shows two piles 
of weeds taken from ten square feet of each plot. The small pile on the right 
(between the cornstalks) came from the “corn today” field. 


of production, $64.33; and return 
above cost, $89.42. 

Cost of production figures per acre 
included $9.18 for plowing, discing, 
planting, etc.; $2.50 for seed; $20.50 
for fertilizer (only half of cost 
charged to this year’s crop); $3.60 
for insecticide; $5.55 for herbicide; 
$3.50 for applying fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and herbicide; $9.50 for harvest- 
ing; and $10 for rent of land. 

“Corn yesterday”—Value of crop, 
$73.75 (59 bushels x $1.25); cost of 
production, $39.13; and return above 
cost, $34.62. 

Cost of production figures included 
$11.18 for plowing, discing, planting, 
etc.; $.75 for seed; $11.20 for manure 
(cost of application plus 40% of 


value of manure); $6 for harvesting; - 


and $10 for rent of land. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Jensen also esti- 
mated that raising one acre of corn 
under modern methods would take 
seven man hours of labor and 5% 
hours of tractor time. 


Figures for time and labor under 


old methods, based on the World 
War I period experience, would be 
26% hours of human labor and 53 
hours of horse time. 


Fertilizer Helps to 
Produce Fat Crops for 
Mid-South Farmers 


MEMPHIS — Mid-South farmers 
are fast learning the value of fer- 
tilizer. 

In Dunklin County, Mo., Vance 
Watson and Glen Cashdollar have 
proved it takes fertilizer and water 
to make a high yield of sweet po- 
tatoes. 

They had 20 acres of sweet po- 
tatoes they fertilized according to 
soil test recommendations and irri- 
gated with a sprinkler system. Their 
yield was more than 400 bu. to the 
acre, compared with the average 
county yield of 125 bu. to the acre. 

Clifford Sweat of Ashport, in Lau 
derdale County, Tenn., has just har- 
vested 35 acres of corn on which he 
had used 90 Ib. nitrogen per acre 
from anhydrous ammonia for a yield 
of 133 bu. per acre. 


Sod Cover Best for 
Orchards, Tests Show 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—tTests by 
Michigan State University horticul- 
turists disprove the long-held belief 
that clean cultivation is better for 
orchards than a sod cover. At the 
Graham Experiment Station, Grand 
Rapids, the sod mulch cover actually 
retarded tree growth and fruit pro- 
duction in Bartlett pear orchards for 
the first 12 years. 


But from then on the sod cover 
plot produced more fruit than did 
a clean cultivated plot, and had 
virtually no water loss. 


At the end of 25 years the fer- 
tilized sod mulch had produced 1,136 
more bushels of fruit. And the sodded 
trees had 80% more fruit measuring 
above 2% inches during a 6-year 
grading test. The horticulturists 
found about the same results for ap- 
ple orchards. 


A. Siegel Promoted 
To New Sales Post 


NEW YORK—A. Siegel has been 
promoted to eastern division sales 
manager of bags and paper for the 
Southern Kraft Division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co., it has been an- 
nounced by George Stuhr, Sr., di- 
vision sales manager. — 

Mr. Siegel joined International 
Paper Co. in 1925 at the company’s 
New York offices. Since 1935, he has 
served as assistant sales manager of 
the Southern Kraft Division in charge 
of all paper products. 

Hugh B. Vergara has been named 
to replace Mr. Siegel as assistant 
sales manager. Mr. Vergara has been 
with the company since 1935 in dif- 
ferent sales positions in the New 
York office. 


Gloomicides 
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In Scotland a motorist had a ns 
shock when a large farm cart 
without warning, into a side road 

Having avoided a collision by no 
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By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Canadian chemical industry 
nues to expand at a rapid rate, 
bd in the main by local money, 
ided by the invested capital of 
rican concerns. The former is 

ured into concerns that have 
he Canadian agricultural trade 
any years, While the latter pro- 

the funds to open up new 
s of raw magerial. (See story 
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ynadian Industries (1954), Ltd., 
ts to begin operations at its 

$9 million anhydrous ammonia 
t located at Kingston, Ont., by 
middle of 1956. This is only one 

several Canadian developments 
field. 


ectric Reduction Co. of Canada 
build a $5 million plant for the 
uction of sodium chlorate on a 
in North Vancouver, B.C., with 
jetion date set for late in 1956 
arly in 1957. 
is firm, well known for its par- 
tion in the agricultural chem- 
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am, Que., in 1898. Although con- 
at first to the production of 
phorus, the Buckingham plant 
been greatly expanded and now 
uces sodium and postassium 
te, phosphoric acid, sodium and 
jum phosphates. The firm recent- 
mpleted a plant at Varennes, 
, to add to its productive ca- 
ty of phosphorus. Plans, the com- 
y says, are almost complete for 
r multimillion dollar projects in 
ern Canada. 
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adian Industries (1954), Ltd., 
h adopted that name last year 
r the split of holdings between 
original company and the Du- 
organization, is to revert to 
e by which the company was 
gnized before the division. H. 
‘ille Smith, president, says that 
ards the end of 1956 the use of 
4” as part of the name will be 
ped and the original title of Ca- 
an Industries, Ltd., readopted. 
r. Smith, speaking to a meeting 
tockholders called to approve the 
e change, said that sales in the 
nine months of 1955 have risen 
the comparable period a year 


result of improved e¢onomic 
itions. 


e-Winning Movie 


film depicting the war between 
| and insects has won first prize 
‘Work and technique” at the re- 
‘y-held Venice film festival and a 
t first prize at a similar festival 
at Arnhem, Holland. It is “The 
a production of the 
‘Chemical Co.’s film unit. 


film critic of the London 
*s writes, “The rival world is 
World of insects, and the’ film 
tibes the efforts to destroy, by 
“ poison, the noxious tribes 
mosquito, locust, weevil, 

‘0 on. The film is most remark- 
¢ for its camera work, particu- 


ly of 
life, which swings 


. ' the strongest impression that 
ne che of fear; fear of the 
"sth, statistically, of the insect 
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in Alaska 


"eport on phosphate deposits in 
hern Alaska has been issued by 


the Geological Survey of the USS. 
Department of the Interior. 

The deposits, which occur at sev- 
eral localities on the Arctic slopes 
of the northern part of the country, 
were discovered during the course of 
geologic mapping in the area. Sam- 
pling has revealed that the beds vary 
in thickness from 2 to 25 inches, with 
some containing as much as 30% 
P.O;, although the over-all phosphatic 
zone appears to average only about 
10% P,Os. 


The lack of transportation facili- 
ties appears to be one of the fac- 


ters precluding economic working 
immediately. The deposits are lo- 
cated several hundred miles north 
of the nearest road and rail sys- 
tems. 


Aircraft provide the only practical 
means of transportation to the region. 
The nearest settlements with perm- 
anent airfield facilities are 80 to 100 
miles away although suitable lakes 
for the landing of amphibious planes 
are nearby. 


Monsanto in U.K. 


Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., British 
subsidiary of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. plans to spend more than $1.4 
million on the construction of a plant 
to manufacture phthalic anhydride at 
its Newport factory. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end 
of 1957 and it will bring Monsanto’s 
output of this material to 15,000 tons 
a year. Phthalic anhydride is used 
for several purposes in the chemical 
business, including insect repellents. 
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New Feed Crop Grown 


In Rio Grande Valley 


EL PASO, TEXAS — A new crop 
has made its appearance in the Rio 
Grande Valley. It is sart, a tall, salt- 
tolerant feed crop that is being used 
for silage. On an ll-acre patch near 
Clint, Texas, the owners, Howard and 
Don Surrant, say they will get 30 
tons of silage per acre. 

According to the El Paso County 
agricultural agent, sart was developed 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Sugar Plant Station at Meridian, 
Miss. The seed was originally brought 
from the Province of Sudan in Cen- 
tral Africa a few years ago. 

On the Surrant farm the new 
plants grew 12 feet high and became 
very dense in the rows. The owners 
think it will make good silage for 
their cattle, and say farmers in the 
valley have expressed much interest. 
Another thing in its favor is that it 
is very salt tolerant. Since cotton is 
not suited for the saltier soils, any 
feed crop that will grow well under 
irrigation will find favor in this area. 


w 


welcome. DramMonp ALKALI 


CHEMICALS 


Write for literature on any of our products, and 
feel free to consult our technical staff when you 


have special problems. Your inquiries are 
Company, 300 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


Diamond’s research and development center in Painesville, Ohio 


So you can count on peak performance here 


e DDT 
BHC 
LINDANE 


chemicals 


DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


e Miricwe K-101 (Ovex) 


e Wettable powders, emulsifiable and oil solutions; 
and dust concentrates based on our technical grade 


and many other chemicals that help farmers, gardeners, 
cattlemen and orchardists. 


DIAMOND insecticides and herbicides 
are known for dependable potency 


We make 
sure of it here 


¢ Seed Disinfectant 

© 2,4-D Weed Killers 

e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
¢ Grain Fumigants 
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le 
THOUSAND TONS y] 5% : f i il Tab 
] | 2.9% Increase in Supply of Fertilize 
3,000 F U.S. Production Capacity and Consumption as Fertilizer / H utrients een in ituation Res 
= WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- nitrogen by type production 
ed that supplies three princi 
Synthetic N capacity ‘Sa fertilizer nutrients in 1955-56 will Four companies sold urea for SAE from U-S- SOU 
2,000 exceed the 1954-55 supply by about | Cultural use in substantial amp rr. 
25%. (See page 1 of the Oct. 10 a" @ the past season, ang ain 
issue of Croplife.) ore the nitrogen content is ly 
1,500 + Total N copacity pt The estimate, which appears in the in the tables for the oud t-mixed 
department's annual fertilizer situa- | USDA reports. 
ff tion report, is based on existing rates Losses in the net supply of nitre bneinsstural organic 
1,000 }- , of production and trends in usage and | fF agriculture occur in distriyj_amm © °°" availal 
; foreign trade, rather than on capacity | 294 handling, the ammoniatiosmmmecot® ‘°° 
bt to produce fertilizer. superphosphate, sales for smal} ‘ 
500 Consumptionof N The accompanying tables are re- industrial uses and the Consump able 5—E: 
produced from USDA fertilizer situa- | °f ammonia in the manufa 
tion report. sulfuric acid in fertilizer pj 
1935 1940 1945 1950 * $955 Details of the 1954-55 deliveries | the, shipments from prim = 
and estimated 1955-56 supply of | ducers to the fertilizer trade Nj production 
ally these losses amount to 2 to 
e 
Table 1 — 1954-55 Fertilizer Nitrogen Supply Details of the 
7 of 2,000 ib. N Content on capaci the coun ply from U.S. 
Trade Delivery Basis’ in Tons itrogen — for the years 1954 mise ortst vee tee 
: Other : Natural Ammonia the years ended June 30, 1953 supply 
Item : 2/ :Sulfate- : Urea : Solids : Organics: Ammonia~ : Direct : Totals 1954 are given in table 8. Prope t-mixes 
: : nitrate : : : :__tion  :Application: tion sApp plants with a combined capac ammont 
Del pertes 453,000 35,000 170,000 14,000 1,789,000 of 220,000 tons of nitrogen nae. phosp 
5/176,000 nid 300 178,300 been left out of the 1957 total the 
Natural organics ~ 2 cause of some doubt that they y tInc 
Total x be built, USDA says. Table b 
Estimates of Canadian nitro 
ve s ~ 
000 165,000 12h, 300 1,812,300 production capacity are included 
minus exports 397,000 267,000 34,000 78,000 29,000 423,000 355 table 8 due to the fact that a lg 
Imports 6/ 133,000 57,000 34,000 174,900 7,000 = = 3,000 x 408 ,000 part of the Canadian productio 
530,000 32h,000 68,000 252,000 36,000 23,000 «35,000 000 lah,300 2,250,300 the past has been used in the 


y Based upon special reports from synthetic ammonia producers and other sources; Bureau of Mines' Monthly Coke Reports, and 
Bureau of the Census' Facts for Industry and import and export reports. 


Includes ammonium phosphates, sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, cyanamid, and nitraphosphates. 


¥ Includes mixtures of ammonium nitrate and limestone. 


Includes nitrogen content of ammonium phosphate made from by-product ammonia. F 
Includes estimated nitrogen content of imported and exported mixed fertilizers and ammoniated superphosphate, 


y Includes aqua ammonia, 


Table 2—Estimated 1955-56 Fertilizer Nitrogen Supply’ 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. Nitrogen Content 


sAmmonium:sAmmonium ¢ 


Natural : 


Nitrate :Sulfate &: : Other : Compound solutions Ammonia 
Item : 2/ sSulfate-: Urea: Solids : Organics : or +: re : r ¢ c : Totals 
nitrate : : mixing :Application;: mixing :Application: 
Ue. 8. Production 
yn c 420,000 220,000 50,000 100,000 470,000 50,000 180,000 160,000 1,950,000 
By-product -- 6/185,000 -- -- 2,000 187, 000 
Natural organics om 000 
15,000 110,000 5,000 20,000 1,000 40,000 7,000 198,000 
domestic sources 405,000 295,000 5,000 80,000 29,000 430,000 50,000 175,000 460,000 1,969,000 
Imports 7/ 120,000 50,000 30,000 170, 6,000 -- -- 5,000 on 381,000 
Net supply 525,000 35,000 75,000 250,000 35,000 130,000 50,000 180,000 460,000 2,350,000 


> 


Based on present rates of production, imports and exports and trends in the trade. 


Ammohium phosphates, sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, cyanamid and nitraphosphates. 


Includes ammonia-ammonium nitrate, ammonium nitrate and ammonia-urea solutions in water. 


Includes aqua ammonia, 
Includes by-product ammonium 


Includes mixtures with limestone, 


phosphate. 
Includes estimated nitrogen content of imported and exported mixed fertilizers and ammoniated superphosphate. 


Table 3 — U.S. Nitrogen Balance Sheet - 


In Tons of 2,000 ib. Nitrogen Content 


Item 


Production: 


yn 
By-product” 2/ 
Natural organic 3/ 
Total 
Conversion loss (5% of synthetic 
production) 
Deduction for increase in stocks at 
producing plants during the season 
Deporte (industrial and fertilizer) 
and re-exports 
Domestic current supply apparently 


consumed 
Addition for decrease in stocks at 
producing plants during the season 
Imports (industrial and fertilizer) 
Total apparent consumption 
Consumption as fertilizer 
Apparent consumption for all other uses 5/ 


1,153, 711 
207, 313 
37,000 


Year ended 


1, 882 
26, 


201,012 


61,123 72,686 9h,1h2 103,7lh 12h,072 
6,298 16,39 43, 27h 13,802 55,270 
382 79,461 69,022 87,000 __196,000 
1,208,757 1,539,599 1,738,611 1,952,251 2,337,206 
276,697 110 L71, 142 1 000 419,000 


Stocks of anhydrous ammonia, synthe tic 
ammoniun nitrate, 


partly from unpublished data. 


(Partly from U. S. 


Computed from ammonium sulfate and aqua ammonia production reported Uv. $ 
Estimated quantity available for fertilizer, sh sic 


Bureau of Mines, 


ani by-product ammonium sulfate, by-product aqua ammonia, nitric acid and 
Bureau of the Census' Facts for Industry ani Inorganic Chemicals and 


sy Tite ews is merely ol difference between the two numbers above it, 
@ss accurate t the other data because stock-buil 
mixers and distributors is not evaluated, 


y Computed from anhydrous ammonia production reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census’ Facts for Industry. 


Although of the correet order of magnitude, 
hands of industrial users, fertiliser 


and because capacity is being exp. 
ed in Canada also. If announced p 
are carried out Canadian capa 
wil increase from around 300,000 t 
on July 1, 1954, to about 500,000 t 
of nitrogen in 1957. 
Prior to 1942 consumption of 
trogen as fertilizer in the US. ne 
exceeded a half-million tons. 
shown by the graph on this ps 
usage has increased rapidly si 
then. 
Although every synthetic ammo 
plant in the U.S. was operating 
near capacity in 1951, with the exe 
tion of Morgantown Ordnance Wor 
demand for nitrogen was met a 
because of decreased exports and 
creased imports, USDA says. 
manner’ in which the import-ext 
balance suddenly changed from ! 
to 1951 is shown in table 3. 
This trend continued until 1 


weries from U.S 


ports} 


t supply for agri 


*Deliveries aS rep 


fIncludes potash 

acco stems, and of 
es of muriate (chi 
ia published elsewl 


tincludes the pots 


Table 7- 


Item— ' 
mestic producti 


but has now swung in the other @ports! ....... 
rection. In 1952 about 95% of td 
capacity was fully utilized to MMpply from U.S. 
duce ‘nitrogenous materials. In 
1954-55 fiscal year the rate of P 
diction had dropped to about 


of capacity. - 

If demand for nitrogen should 
tinue to grow at the rate it has 
recent years, agriculture would 
quire about 3,000,000 tons in 19 
60. 


*Based on consu 
fustry to produce. 


tIncludes potass 
ash and natural 


tIncludes potash 


able 8—Ni 


It appears now that agricul 
consumption in 1954-55 approx 
mated 2 million tons of nitroge 
Should requirements continue | 
increase 10% per year, as they @ 
for a number of years, ample | 
duction capacity will be availal 
in North America by July 1, ! 
to take care of this and all oth 
normal needs of this continent f 
the next few years, USDA say 


Details of 1954-55 deliveries § 
1955-56 estimated supply of P:0: 
type of class and material are sho 
in Tables 4 and 5. Quantities of "4 
able P,O, produced are 
stantially more than the amoun 
livered to farmers, USDA 52YS- 

An average of about 2% of § 


Region 


tem 3/ 

North Central 
st North Central 
ast South Central 
est South Central 
stem 8/ 
rritories 9/ 
otal United State 


tem Caneda 10 
stem Canada I 


MAND TOT Ar, 


Estimated tot, 

available P.O; is reverted to 
available form in liming 
phate for sale in bags. It has © Statistics, 
estimated that an average of New meiana, 
4% of the available P.O: in pte Wisco 
pile goods used in making cal 
fertilizers is also lost, one due / Gklahoma, Ark 
ammoniation, according to Yontana and 
Details of the 1954-55 Hawa 
and the 1955-56. forecast for > 


ate shown in Tables 6 and 7. 


| 
gsourceS 
T) ortst 
Mepliveries minus € 
|_| 30, 190:Dec, 30, 1951: Dec. 30, 19523 Dec. 0, 1953:June 30, 195k:June 30, 1955 
1,268, 1,688,069 2,07h, 882 2,481,436 
192,099 18h, 286 202 
: 38 ,000 — 36,000 . 35,000 35,000 30,000 


Table 4—1954-55 Phosphate Supply 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. Available P.O, 


Normal* Enriched Concentrated : 
per- super- All 


phosphate phosphate otherst Total 
mguction 1,572,000. 41,000 619,000 179,000 2,411,000 
80,000 59,000 30,000 169,000 
from U.S. sourees 1,492,000 41,000 560,000 149,000 2,242,000 
2,000 1,000 67,000 —_70,000 
1,494,000 41,000 561,000 216,000 2,312,000 


qncludes wet-mixed base goods. 
jes ammonium phosphates, basic slag, fused rock phosphate, liquid phosphoric 
nciude var organies, and 2% of colloidal phosphate and 3% of rock phosphate applied 


ly to soil. 
Includes the 


able 5—Estimated 1955-56 Phosphate Supply 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. Available P.O, 


available P,Os content of mixed fertilizers. 


Normal* Enriched Concentrated 

super- super- super- 
= phosphate phosphate phosphate otherst Total 
production 1,550,000 45,000 650,000 200,000 2,445,000 

100,000 70,000 40,000 210,000 

from U.S. sources 1,450,000 45,000 580,000 160,000 2,235,000 
2,000 1,000 62,000 65,000 
supply ...-+++++++ 1,452,000. 45,000 581,000 222,000 2,300,000 


‘Includes wet-mixed base goods. 
‘Includes ammonium phosphate, basic slag, fused rock phosphate, liquid phosphoric 
dicalcium phosphate, high-grade residue, natural organics and other sources of 


lable P2Os. 
tIncludes the P2Os content of mixed fertilizers and ammoniated superphosphate. 


Table 6—1954-55 Potash Supply for Fertilizer 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. of Potassium Oxide 


Potassium 
sulfate 
and sulfate 
Potassium of potash- Manure All other 
Item— chloride* magnesia* salts* materialst Total 
iveries from U.S. 
a 1,687,000 107,000 1,000 26,000 1,821,000 
a 86,000 10,000 1,000 97,000 
liveries minus exports 1,601,000 97,000 1,000 25,000 1,724,000 
104,000 30,000 7,000 141,000 
t supply for agriculture ' 1,705,000 127,000 1,000 32,000 1,865,000 


*Deliveries as reported by pnoducers. 


tIncludes potash content of imported potassium nitrate, of natural organics, such as 
acco stems, and of miscellaneous fertilizers, such as cement fiue dust. Some small-scale 
es of muriate (chloride) are included here since they are not included in the muriate 
published elsewhere. 


tIncludes the potash content of mixed fertilizers. 


Table 7—Estimated 1955-56 Potash Supply* 


In Tons of 2,000 Ib. of Potassium Oxide 


Potassium 
sulfate 
and sulfate 
Potassium of potash- Manure Allother .- 
Item— ' chloride magnesia salts materialst Total 

mestic production .... 1,780,000 140,000 1,000 26,000 1,947,000 
130,000 15,000 1,000 146,000 
pply from U.S. sources 1,650,000 125,000 1,000 25,000 1,801,000 
100,000 30,000 8,000 138,000 
tal supply ... 1,750,000 155,000 1,000 33,000 1,939,000 


| ‘Based on consumption trends and prospective demand rather than on capacity of the 
fustry to produce. 


tIncludes potassium nitrate, potassium carbonate, cement-flue dust, nitrate of soda- 
ash and natural organics. 


tIncludes potash content of mixed fertilizers. 


able 8—Nitrogen Production Capacity, Consumption 


1,000 Tons, 2,000 Ib. Each, of Nitrogen Content 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
‘© MANUFACTURE AND SEL 


-LQUID MIXED FERTILIZER 


BE A MANUFACTURER— 
MAKE MORE PROFIT! 


Using Our Equipment and Knowledge, 
You Can Produce Liquid Mixed Fertilizer 
for $28.13 per ton (5-10-10) to $41.05 
per ton (10-10-10). (Prices based on 
Illinois freight rates.) 


WE FURNISH: ALL THE EQUIPMENT—COST 
DATA—THOROUGH TRAINING—CHEMICAL 
ao — MERCHANDISING AIDS — SOURCES OF 


We furnish everything you need to manufacture and sell liquid mixed- 
fertilizer—all you need is the building site. Our experience and research 
at the Midstate pilot plant in Clinton, Illinois, helps you build « sound 
business in liquid mixed-fertilizer manufacturing and selling. You or 
anyone you designate will be trained and taught every phase of manufactur- 
ing and selling at our plant. We have a complete package deal including 
all the equipment, complete training, cost data, chemical formulas, etc. 
“Package plants" are available in capacities from 15 to 30 tons per hour. 
lf you are interested in making more profits with a minimum of investment 
we strongly urge you to write us so we can rush all the information to you. 
A 15 ton per hour plant will service your local trade area, the cost is 
$9,737.00, f.0.b. Decatur. Nitrogen storage additional. 


WRITE TODAY AND BE THE ONE IN YOUR AREA TO MAKE 
THE PROFITS FROM FERTILIZER 


359 EAST MAIN DECATUR, ILL. TELEPHONE 8-4363 


MIDSTATE MACHINERY 


tFertilizer consumption ¢/ 


Region Production capacity 1/ : year ended June 30 


f July 1 
tem 3/ 898 1,062 1,097 L92 518 
North Central "652 "653 239 261 
Central 188 301 359 4s2 
Central 2 
210 2 5 
pritories 1 35 53 
al United States 2,009 3,290 3,910 2 1,637 2 
tem Canada 10/ 1 162 20h 290 29 30 
stem Canada TT/ 15 
RAND TOP Ar, 2,915 3,629 h,310 1,876 1,681 1,009 


Ye total of synthetic, chemical by-product and natural organic nitrogen. 
2. figures from data compiled by the Soil and Water Conservation Research 
Sati of. Agriculture; those for Canada from Dominion Bureau of 

cs 
New Eh 


Chie Sgr Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States. 
Sort Wisconsin inclusive, 
oath kota and Minnesota to Kaneas and Missouri inclusive. 
Glahess and Alabama to Mississippi inclusive. 
J Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
“oa and New Mexieo to Washington and California inclusive. 
‘ska, Hawaid and Puerto Rico. 


to Ontario inclusive, 


toba to British Columbia inclusive. 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 
Second Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli, Director of Agricultural Research, 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. W. R. Grace & Co. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY: 

“The best and most up-to-date volume on superphosphate and 
mixed fertilizer manufacture.” ... “A valuable fund of informa- 
tion—a ready aid to plant supervisors and operators. The ter- 
minology is excellent and the technical sections are treated in 
such a way as to avoid the more intricate chemical reactions, and 
at the same time indicate many important types of chemical 
and physical behavior in materials and mixtures.” . . . “The author 
is to be commended on the sharp differentiation drawn between 
subject matter based on untested theory or claims and that 
based on technical proof and practical experience. The book 
should be valuable to those engaged in research in fertilizers 
as well as to plant supervisors and operators.” 


$4.50 per copy—Order from 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Misusing Soil Tests 


Along With the increasing emphasis on the 
value of soil-testing to determine plant food needs, 
have come a handful of opportunists who find the 
soil test a handy gimmick for peddling sub-par 
fertilizer products. - 


Scattered reports of such activity have 
been heard from time to time, and nearly 
always the situation involves the sale of 
“cheap” fertilizer offered by unknown sales- 
men who insist upon the buyer signing up 
for soil tests and then applying the “plant 
food” in accordance with their own private 
recommendations. 


Such ‘fertilizers are usually quoted at a cost 
substantially below the local market or even be- 
low wholesale prices, and there seem always to 
_ be enough people who buy on price alone, to keep 
these fringe operators going. 

The University of Illinois, in a warning to the 
farmers of that state, terms this type of business 
a “racket” which misuses the soil test. The Uni- 
versity advises farmers to be cautious when ap- 
proached by a salesman selling fertilizer much 
cheaper than the going price. It warns growers 
not to sign any soil-testing service or fertilizer 
sales contract without first consulting the local 
farm adviser to determine whether or not the 
person offering the cheap material and soil tests 
is from a well-known or accredited soil-testing 
laboratory. 


“As a general rule,” the University ob- 
- serves, “soil testing laboratories and: fer- 
tilizer companies don’t require you to sign 
service or purchase contracts. A soil test is 
worthless unless the test has been carefully 
calibrated in terms of crop response by 
carefully conducted field experiments. It is 
also worthless if the person making the 
lime or fertilizer recommendation does not 
correctly interpret the test values.” 


The statement reminds that soil testing lab- 
oratories in Illinois are accredited only by the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
offices, and to remain on the accredited list, a soil 
testing laboratory must submit monthly samples 
for checking by the university. If the soil test 
values submitted for the sample do not continue 
to check with those secured at the university, the 
laboratory can be ‘removed from the accredited 
list by the state ASC office. 


“Soil testing methods have been de- 
veloped by state universities and promoted 
by the Extension Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, bankers and numerous other 
reputable organizations and persons inter- 
ested in the welfare of agriculture,” the 
bulletin reports. 


Like all worthwhile things, it is possible for 
soil testing to be twisted somewhat to serve the 
ends of unscrupulous people seeking a fast buck. 
We are sorry to see this happen, for soil testing 
by men well-trained in analytical chemistry and 
perhaps agronomy, is a very effective tool in 
adding to the efficiency of fertilizer recommenda- 
tions. It would be a setback to the industry if soil 
testing should fall into disrepute because of an 
extremely small percentage of sharp operations 
on the fringe. 


Supports and Economies 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, - 


has his finger at the pulse of American agricul- 
ture possibly more tightly than any other indi- 
vidual in the country. His frequent talks before 
important agricultural groups, though sometimes 
tinged with political considerations, are well 
worth weighing thoughtfully. 


Just the other day, Mr. Benson was the 
featured speaker at New Brunswick, N.J. 
in connection with the 75th anniversary 


celebration of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station there. His observations 
on the subject of supports and agricultural 
economics hit on some basic matters. Here 
are a few excerpts from that speech: 


“We are all seriously concerned about the 
level of farm income and the prices of many im- 
portant commodities. During the past five years, 
many farmers have felt the squeeze of falling 
prices and high costs. 


“This is our number one economic prob- 
lem in agriculture. All forces in agriculture 
—producers, processors, handlers, and gov- 
ernment researchers, extension workers, 
program planners, and administrators— 
must unite in a common effort to maintain 
@ prosperous farm economy. We must do 
this not only in farmer’s interest, but in the 
interest of the whole country, because the 
economic welfare of agriculture affects the 
entire economy. 


“. .. A great issue is at stake in the discus- 
sions now going on. Stated in simple terms the 
issue boils down to this: ° 

“Shall the primary reliance of American farm- 
ers be on what government subsidy, regulation, 
and control can do for them—or on what pro- 


' grams of research, education, marketing, regula- 


tory services, and the like, can do to help farmers 
do a better job—to help them to help themselves? 
Shall we emphasize price and dollars to the ex- 
pense of markets and efficiency? 


“We recognize the need for adequate 
and effective price supports because the 
development of modern agriculture has 
placed the farmer in a vulnerable economic 
position. Programs of price support and 
storage are needed to help assure stability 
of farm income and prices in the interest 


of all our people. 


“But isn’t it also true that we need to recog- 
nize that there are some things price supports are 
incapable of doing? They cannot by themselves 
improve the efficiency of farm methods. They 
cannot create a market for a commodity if the 
support is pricing the commodity out of the mar- 
ket. They cannot provide-adequate income where 
production itself has to be cut down too far in 
order to keep prices near the support level. 

“The goals of fair prices and income in the 
market place cannot be achieved by price sup- 


ports alone, nor indeed by government programs - 


alone.” 


Seeing Ourselves 


Since this is the season for agricultural people 
to be visiting the farms and ranches of other 
countries, it is always interesting to note what 
foreigners visiting the United States have to say 
about us, 

Waldemar Rodigues, a 24-year-old farmer from 
Brazil who is in the United States on a rural youth 
exchange scholarship, declares that although Am- 
erican farmers are the best “in the whole world” 
and their farms are the cleanest and best worked, 
he thinks that they “work too hard, and carry 
too much responsibility.” 


After observing the activities on a number of 
Pennsylvania farms, he added further “they make 
too much money. For what? They get up early, 
work all day, talk and sleep farming and at the 
end of the year go through their checkbook. For 
what? So, the year is good, they start all over 
again.” 

It might be of interest for Mr. Rodigues to 
hear comments of any American farmers who 
have the occasion to visit in Brazil. It is probably 
a good thing to have an exchange of viewpoints. 


‘This young Brazilian will probably have a very 


odd observation to take home with him. “The 
American farmers seem to want to make money.” 
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are packing extra sales into this 
formerly slow season, ARCADIAN Ferti- 
lizers make an easier, faster, better- 
paying proposition out of pasture, plow- 
down and fall grain fertilizer programs. 
Sell now with the backing of powerful 
ARCADIAN advertising. Get full details 
on the profitable ARCADIAN line. 


PRODUCTS FOR PROFITABLE 


Plowdown of ARCADIAN Fertilizers in cool fall weather isi 
growing more popular with practical farmers . . . gets the bless 
ing of more and more soils experts. ARCADIAN 12-12-1 
Granular Fertilizer...and concentrated, easy-spreading 
ARCADIAN Urea 45...and ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions 
are favorite plow-down products that are money-makers for you. 


Top-dressing fall-sown grains with nitrogen in the fall is a 

growing practice, along with heavy feeding at planting time 
with: balanced ARCADIAN 12-12-12. As farmers discover less 
winter kill and better yields from fall-fed grain, your fall sales | 
speed up. 


Late fall fertilizing of pastures with modern, fast-spreading 
ARCADIAN Nitrogen Fertilizers pays off in stronger, earlier, 
longer-lasting spring grazing in the North; and in low-cost, lush, 
winter and spring green feed in the South. Follow up your early 
fall pasture customers for profitable late fall sales. 
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